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; known in this generation. 
jj} Lord’s own parable of ‘The 
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the community and a tower of strength to all high purposes. 
country church should also be strengthened by advancing the pastor’s 
It is a fitting time therefore to recall the | salary in accord with the advance in the cost of living and by painting 


The Country Charch and Sunday School: A Thanksgiving Thought | 


HIS issue of The Progressive Farmer appears on the eve of the | at the schoolhouse in a union Sunday school that would be the pride of 
annual Thanksgiving season, a Thanksgiving that comes ata time 
when the Southern farmer is enjoying the greatest prosperity 


The 





|| Prosperous Farmer’’—the para- | 
l ble of the man who rejoiced over 
‘| his fruitful fields and bursting 
|| barns but forgot the higher things 
| of existence. 
We hope we may be pardoned 
therefore for urging upon our 
readersa very sincere observance 
| of the “Thanksgiving Day’’ pro- 
} claimed by authorities of state 
/ and nation for next Thursday. 
It will be a good thing if *.cough- 
}} out the rural South our farmers 
‘| and their families come together 
'} in church and schoolhouse, and 
| make acknowledgement in prayer 
| and song to the Giver of All Good 
Gifts. 

It is alsoa good time to inquire 
whether the daily life, the com- 
mon round, of the family is shot 
through with this gleam of di- 
viner things. Does each family 
observe the old-fashioned habit 
of ‘returning thanks’ not only 
one day in the year, but at each 
meal where the sustenance for 
the body reminds us of Him 
Whose sunshine and _ showers 
have made such sustenance pos- 
sible; and that other ancient cus- 
tom which the poet Burns por- 

















trays so beautifully in ‘‘The Cot- 


“THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN’, AN’ THE FODDER’S IN THE SHOCK” 





ter’s Saturday Night’’: 


‘‘The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride... . 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page.”’ 


The growth of absentee landlordism, 
which has laid its blighting hand on so many 
a noble influence in rural life, has weakened 
the religious life of the country, too; and we 
believe, therefore, that there is more than 
usual need for turning our thoughts at this 
Thanksgiving season to those influences and 
practices which may strengthen the spiritual 
forces of our section. The old-fashioned 
customs of “‘grace at dinner’’ and a chapter- 
reading at night in each family should be 
supplemented by efforts to build up church 
and Sunday school. In many a neighbor- 
hood in which there are not enough people 
of any one denomination to support a strong 
Sunday school, the people might yet gather 
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or enlarging the church building now while times are good. 
_ As for the injurious effect of absentee landlordism on the religious 
life of the South, this fact does indeed deserve increased attention. 
The tenant neglects the church and the church neglects the tenant. 


Moving from place to place, the landless 
man forms no strong attachment to any 
one religious group, and too often the 
local church organization and its Sunday 
school make no effort whatever to secure 
the attendance of the new-comer tenant 
and his family. These things ought not so 
to be, and to every Progressive Farmer 
reader who is active in church or Sunday 
school work, we would make this as our 
final and most important appeal: Don’t 
forget to secure the attendance of 
every tenant in your neighborhood, 
and where you cannot interest the 
man or his wife, get the children to 
attend. 
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Then Think Twice For There Are Two Billions 
Involved In This 








One and One-Quarter Billion Is the Value of the South’s Cotton Crop 
Alone This Year, and More Than One Billion Is the Value of 
Other Products of Our Smiling Southland 











This is two-thirds times greater 
value of all National 


Bank Notes in the United States. 


than the 


It is two and one-fourth times the 
number of standard dollars in the 
United States. 


It is one-half-the total of all the 





gold coin in the United States 
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The the South 


is estimated at 33 millions 


population of 
and 
this means that the people of the 
Southern States are obtaining an 
income from cotton this year of 
Add to this 
the value of other crops and the 


$37.88 per capita. 


wealth of the South is more than 


doubled. 





This is the most valuable crop- 





including the gold bullion in the 


Treasury at Washington. 


—The Country Gentleman. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER HELPED TO BRING ABOUT 


Bae CONDITION AND Now IT IS YOUR CHANCE TO DO 
UR 


BIT. 


year inthe history of the South 
and The Progressive Farmer ex- 
tends congratulations. 








The Progressive Farmer’s Prosperity Proclamation! 


By virtue of the abundance and prosperity which our great Benefactor has vouchsafed our favored Southland, secure in peace and plenty, it seems 
appropriate to set aside a period for special thanksgiving, and Thanksgiving Week, November 30th to December 6th is named as a suitable season. 


Through the many lean years as in the full ones, the Editors of The Progressive Farmer have gone on giving unstintingly their best service; heaped 


up, pressed down, running over, has been the measure, and now it becomes your turn to do your bit. 


All along the dusty way your support has en- 


couraged and has helped. In relying further upon your loyalty our Editors feel that no mistake is being made. 


YOU SAY YOU LIKE THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER. NOW PROVE IT 


Scores, hundreds, yes, thousands, are the 
letters we receive from subscribers who 
say they like The Progressive Farmer and 
that it is useful and valuable to them. 
Maybe you have written us, but whether 
or not you have done so, you no doubt 
appreciate the clean, wholesome character 
of our publication and you like the spirit of 
service which saturates its every page— 
ever ready to lend a hand. Yes, you, too, 
like it—else you would not have paid your 
good money for subscription, else you would 
not from year to year renew. It warms the 
heart of the Editor to receive a friendly, 
brotherly word now and then from his read- 
ers. No, the Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer is not ashamed to admit it, for his 
heart is in his work and he is encouraged 
and helped to learn that his efforts are not 
falling wholly upon stony ground. 


OUR EDITOR-IN-CHIEF WANTS YOU 
TO WRITE HIM A LETTER 


Our Editor-in-Chief wants an expression 
from you as to what you think of The 
Progressive Farmer. Rather naturally he 
hopes you will think well of it, but feel 
free to express yourself with all candor. 
By all means feel free to make constructive 
criticism. Make suggestions and if you 
have, by any chance, been nursing any sort 
of grievance, this is your opportunity to 
free your system of it. Tell him what’s in 
your mind and in your heart concerning 
The Progressive Farmer. But this isn’t all, 
he wants you to do more. He has asked the 
Director of Circulation to invite you to 
share in celebrating the South’s Billion Dol- 
lar Prosperity in a most unique way during 
this special Thanksgiving Week. Our whole 
Progressive Farmer Staff want to extend 
the usefulness of The Progressive Farmer 
and want you to help introduce it into 
50,000 Southern farmer homes. 


Send Twelve 10-Cent 
Subscriptions and Get 
Your Renewal FREE 


The Editors ask you to show in practical, 
helpful way that you are a friend and well- 
wisher of The Progressive Farmer and so 
with your letter request is made that you 
send twelve trial subscriptions of ten weeks 
each at 10 cents each. You can easily col- 
lect ten cents each from twelve farmer 
friends by telling them of this Special 
Thanksgiving Plan and how much you think 
of The Progressive Farmer. In order that 
you, too, may have reason to participate in 
this Thanksgiving spirit the publishers 
have agreed to renew your subscription for 
one full year for your trouble in gathering 
this club of twelve trial subscribers and 
writing them concerning the publication— 
yours and theirs—to which they are giving 
their lives and to which you have given 
staunch, consistent support. 


One year is the subscription unit for reg- 
ular subscribers like yourself and it is not 
profitable to change a date on the mail list 
for shorter terms. So you are requested to 
try hard for the full number, twelve trial 
subscriptions and should your “Thanksgiv- 
ing Prosperity Club” fall below twelve, you 
can favor us greatly by remitting an amount 
sufficient to enable us to renew your term 
for one year. That is, should you send six 
trial subscriptions and the pay for them, 
please add 50c more of your own money to 


renew your subscription for one full year 
as we will allow you one month for every 
trial subseription. Should you get 9 trials 
paying for 9 months, add 25 cents more to 
enable us to renew your term a year. 

Do not think that because your subscription 
may now be paid in advance for a long term 
that you can have no place in this Thanks- 
giving celebration for, no matter when 
your term is out, we will extend one month 
for every ten weeks trial subscription 
received during Thanksgiving week. But 
bear in mind, we want to renew at least 
one year. Again, do not feel that you are 
limited to twelve trial subscriptions,—get 
a hundred if you can,—the more the mer- 
rier,—and you get a month for every trial 
subscription. Make a club big enough to 
renew ten years if you like. We will be all 
the more thankful if you send a thousand. 
We ask for only 12. You can get these 
within an hour or so at your market, cotton 
gin, store, local union or other farmers’ 
club, on Saturday or at church meeting. 


Accept expression of earnest appreciation 
from all our Editors for the loyalty and 
support you have given in the past and 
their sincere wish is that you make this 
Billion Dollar Prosperity Thanksgiving 
Week a memorable season of genuine giv- 
ing of thanks. 


With all Thanksgiving good wishes, 
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j Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Fatten Hogs on Grazing Crops as 
Far as Possible 


ORN is high-priced, consequently 
the hogs should be fattened as 
largely as possible on grazing crops, 
such as peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas, 
and velvet beans. But there will be 
considerable corn used this fall in 





produced in a day, nor in a year, and 
it is probably best that we get our 
education in dealing conservatively 
with smaller numbers, rather than at 
higher cost with large numbers. 

We are probably buying more cat- 
tle than ever before in our history, 
because we are more competent to 
handle them than ever before. Not 
fattening the hogs as is always done. even the extreme prices of from 18 
Corn alone is altogether too expen- cents to 25 cents a pound for cotton 
sive as a feed for pork making, but has turned us entirely away from 
corn with the legume grazing crops our determination to increase our 
mentioned above, using say one- livestock interests. Ten years ago 
fourth or one-third of a ration of such a price for cotton would have 
corn, may be more profitable than effectually stopped all attention to 
using these crops alone without the livestock, but as stated,» we have 
corn. learned our lesson and nothing can 

It may also pay to feed corn, two stop the gradual development of a 
or three parts, and cottonseed meal large livestock industry in the South. 
one part, for four or five weeks after Of course some will “plunge” on cot- 
the hogs have grazed the legume ton while prices remain promising, 
crops. The gains will probably be but the great bulk of our farmers 
sufficient to justify the high cost of who have turned their attention to 
the feed, but if this is not entirely the growing of more livestock will 
true there is still a great benefit de- not cease their efforts although they 
rived from this short period of corn may and should continue to grow 
and cottonseed meal feeding, because cotton. 
of the better quality of carcass that 
will be produced. When grazed on any 
of these legumes, except the velvet 
beans, the flesh and lard will be soft. 
Even a short feeding period of three 
or four weeks on corn and cotton- 
seed meal will very much improve the 
carcass, although a five-weeks’ feed- 
ing period is probably better. 

The high price of corn and other 
hog feeds this fall ought to be a les- 
son to those who have hogs to fatten, 
but failed to grow legumes for them 
to graze. Until we grow more than 
17.7 bushels of corn per acre, the av- 
erage of the last ten years, we can 
not afford to raise hogs and use corn 
as the only grain feed, but although 
this is true we can afford to raise 
hogs and can make them profitable if 
we grow crops for them to graze and 
feed only a small amount of corn. 





Keep the Cotton Seed Pure 

HERE is no doubt about the loss 

to growers and spinners of cotton 
being large, because of the lack of 
uniformity in the length and charac- 
ter of the lint of the cotton generally 
produced. There has been such a 
persistent and general mixing of seed 
that even what are regarded as fairly 
distinct varieties fail to produce a 
uniform type. 

Since cotton does not mix in the 
field, from one plant or one variety 
to another to any large extent, it 
would seem that it ought to be easy 
to preserve any variety of cotton seed 
pure, but in actual practice the diffi- 
culty is probably much greater than 
with corn in which mixing may oc- 
cur in varieties planted a quarter or 
half mile apart. The difficulty is that 
to clean a gin of the seed of a variety 
previously ginned is difficult and re- 
quires more time and care than the 
average farmer will take, and to ex- 
pect a public ginner to do it is simply 
absurd. 

It is easy to say, the gin should be 
cleaned of all seed before ginning the 
cotton from which seed for planting 
is to be saved, but it is not easy to 
follow the advice. 

Of course, all the farmers using any 
one gin ought to agree to plant only 
One variety and stick to the agree- 
ment, but they are about as apt to do 
this as they are to all agree on poli- 
tics or religion. In time they may do 
this, just as in time one church may 
serve a community which now re- 
gards it necessary to support three or 
four churches; but it is safe to say 
that it will be a long time before all 
the farmers of the average community 
1d it sé j in the South will agree to all plant 
We claim in times of depression, Or one certain variety of cotton and only 
in times of low prices for cotton, that this one. Before this good day comes, 
we have not the necessary money the careful farmer who wishes to 
to enable us to diversify; but when keep his cotton seed pure will have to 
we have the money is the time we provide a gin of his own, or wait un- 
are least inclined to extend our live- til the eeneral ginning season is over 
stock production. and then himself carefully supervise 

But nevertheless, many have learn- the cleaning of the gin and the gin 
ed the lesson that livestock furnish house before his cotton from which 
the most economical means of dis- he wishes to save seed for planting 
posing of the legumes which it is js ginned. 
necessary to grow in order to build The cotton planted by the average 
up and maintain soil fertility. There- farmer is already such a “mongrel” 
fore, the South is buying freely of mixture that it would seem that a 
better livestock, especially better cat- little more or less admixture would 
tle. Indeed, we think the South is not seriously injure his sample of 
moving forward toward a larger live- cotton. In fact, the*seed of the so- 
stock industry about as rapidly as called “pure” varieties of cotton, put 
she should. The greatest obstacle to on the market and sold for planting, 
livestock production in the South isa are often such mixtures of many 
lack of stockmen. They cannot be kinds and types that it is little short 





A Growing Interest in Livestock 


ITH steers selling as high as $12 

a hundred, as they did recently 
on the Chicago market, and 45 pure- 
bred Shorthorn calves sold at auc- 
tion by Anoka Farm, Wisconsin, 
averaging $1013, while 38 calves of the 
same breed sold recently in Scotland 
for an average of $2215 each, it in- 
dicates that there is at present a 
great interest in pure-bred beef cat- 
tle. 

Were it not for the high price of 
cotton, the South would be respond- 
ing more largely and enthusiastically 
to this general interest; but strange 
as it may seem, the South does not 
show an interest and does not invest 
in livestock most, ‘when it has the 
most money. We have the most 
money when there is a fair cotton 
crop and it sells for a high price. 





of fraud to sell them as “pure” varie- 
ties. Some of these “improved” seed 
and “pure” or “improved” varieties 
and the claims made for them would 
be really “funny” if the whole matter 
was not such a serious one. 

With cotton seed high this fall and 
the probability of a large acreage to 
be planted next year, cotton seed for 
planting will probably be in great de- 
mand next spring. Now is the time 
to save seed, and with the demand 
and price probable next spring, any 
man can afford to, at least, take con- 
siderable trouble to prevent further 
mixing of varieties at the gins this 


fall. 





MUNICIPAL ABATTOIRS OR 
SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


The Establishment of These De- 
serves to Be Encouraged, Though 
They by no Means Afford a Solu- 
toin of the Livestock Marketing 
Problem 

| rams who read our article in 

a recent issue on packing houses, 
wishes to know our opinion of the 

“municipal abattoirs,” or the central 

slaughtering plants, erected or con- 

trolled by the smaller cities. 

A few of these city slaughtering 
plants have been in operation in the 
South for many years. For instance, 
Montgomery, Ala., began the opera- 
tion of one probably as much as 15 
years ago, and it has been in success- 
ful operation ever since. Birming- 
ham, Ala., also has operated a central 
slaughtering plant for a number of 
years. These plants were started 
largely through the influence of Dr. 
C. A. Cary and the system of inspec- 
tion and general control have been 
directed by him. Recently, about a 
year ago, a municipal abattoir was 
put in operation at Baton Rouge, 
La., under the influence of Dr. W. H. 
Dalrymple. In fact there are a num- 
ber of places in the South where the 
operation of such plants may be 
studied. They have generally been 
successful, in that they have made 
an inspection of the animals and the 
meats possible and have paid oper- 
ating expenses and a fair interest 
on investment, while furnishing a 
means to local butchers of getting 
their animal slaughtered under bet- 
ter conditions and for less than they 
could have done it themselves. 

The success of these central slaugh- 
tering ‘plants has been largely due 
to the value of the by-products and 
the saving of the usual wastes, like 
blood and other offal, which were 
made possible on an economical bas- 
is because of the concentration of 
numbers and proper facilities fur- 
nished by the larger plant. 

In every way the municipal slaugh- 
tering houses are to be commended 
and their establishment encouraged. 
But they do not entirely solve the 
question of a suitable market for 
the farmers’ livestock. They improve 
livestock market conditions in any 
small city, because connected with 
the slaughtering plant is usually a 
cold storage room where carcasses 
may be kept for a longer time than 
is practicable by the average local 
butcher. In fact, up to the require- 
ments of the local fresh meat de- 
mands the municipal abattoir aids 
very much in furnishing a_ better 
local livestock market; but it does 
not solve the need for packing plants 
nor does it solve our livestock market 
problems. The only means of solving 
the problem which we can see, is to 
operate small packing plants in the 
larger cities, centres of trade and 
railroad transportation, and organize 
and encourage shipping clubs and 
other aids to marketing, until such 
time as the number of animals raised 
will justify more and larger packing 
houses and furnish competitive mar- 


ets nearer home than now exist, or 
that it is now practicable to have with 
the small numbers of animals grown 
in the South. 


“HOW MUCH GRAZING WILL AN 
ACRE FURNISH?” 


It Is Impossible to answer Such a 
Question Without Knowing alf the 
Conditions 


T IS astonishing, how many other- 

wise intelligent people still ask the 
absurd question, “How many acres 
will it take to pasture a cow?” or 
“How many hogs can be pastured on 
an acre?” The question is so absurd 
that one would naturally think any 
one of intelligence would see the im- 
possibility of answering it, and yet, 
the writer recently heard one of the 
members of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board ask this question in all serious- 
ness. 

The question not only shows that 
the one asking it knows nothing 
about the subject, but it also shows 
that he has not even “thought” or 
he would not ask such a question. 
He would not ask the size of a potato 
or an ear of corn, and yet, either 
would be about as “intelligent” a 
question as to ask how many hogs 
may be pastured on an acre. 

If he stopped to consider the facts 
which everyone knows to be facts, 
that one acre may produce as much 
feed as a half dozen acre. of another 
soil; that the same acre may produce 
twice as much grazing one season 
as during some other seasen; that 
am acre set in certain plants may pro- 
duce twice as much feed as the same 
acre seeded to some other crop, and 
that the size and kind of animals 
may also greatly affect the number of 
animals that may be grazed on a 
given area, he would not ask such an 
absurd question. We like to give in- 
telligent answers to intelligent ques- 
tions. In fact, that is our object and 
business in life, and the only reason 
that the constant asking of such 
questions annoy us is because no pos- 
sible answer can be given to them. 

It is. plainly useless to tell a man 
that from two cows to one acre, 
down to ten acres for one cow, are 
not too broad limits for the varying 
grazing powers of land. And yet, no 
one can give a more definite answer. 
Just as one acre may produce 10 bu- 
shels of corn and another 150 bushels, 
likewise one acre may produce 15 
times as much grazing as another. 
No one expects us to tell him how 
many acres he must plant to produce 
150 bushels of corn, without telling 
us something of the land or the sea- 
son; and yet, the yield of corn prob- 
ably varies less than the grazing pro- 
duced by, the usual pasture plants. 
If information is desired as to the 
grazing properties of any crop, for 
any class of animals, the inquirer 
should at least give us a measure of 
the fertility of the land in the pro- 
duction of some standard crop like 
corn or cotton. He should also state 
the kind and size of the animals and, 
even then the best estimate that can 
be given may be as far from correct 
as 10 is from 20, or 5 from 15. In such 
a case the answer is manifestly 
worthless, unless the inquirer should 
happen to know absolutely nothing 
regarding the amount of grazing fur- 
nished by land. It might be of some 
value to one who did not khow 
whether an acre would yield 10 bu- 
shels or 1000 bushels of corn to know 
that the yield was usually between 10 
and 75 bushels per acre, but to one 
who knew anything about the yields 
of corn it would not be more ri- 
diculous to ask him how much corn 
an acre will produce, without telling 
him any thing about the acre, than 
to ask him how much grazing an acre 
will give. 
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my 
What Farmers Want to Know | 





By W.F. MASSEY 











Notes and Comments 


HOPE that many will take the ad- 

vice given by Mrs. Patterson and 
plant the magnolia and hollies. But 
I would like to suggest that in plant- 
ing these broad-leaved evergreens 
the spring is the best time, and to 
make them a success in taking them 
from the woods or nursery it is es- 
sential to pull off all the leaves to 
prevent evaporation from killing the 
plants before the roots get active. If 
the nurserymen would grow the mag- 
nolias in pots there would be no diffi- 
culty in transplanting, as the whole 
mass of soil could be turned out and 
the roots not damaged. But in tak- 
ing hollies from the wood it is essen- 
tial to pull off the leaves if you ex- 
pect them to live. 


*x* * 


I can duplicate Mrs. Patterson’s list 
of vegetables here in November to a 
great extent, except that I do not 
grow pumpkins, but can add that to- 
day, November 8, I gathered straw- 
berries and had plenty for dinner, and 
the plants are still blooming. 

x ok x 


I had a letter yesterday from a wo- 
man saying that her garden is now 
covered with weeds and crab grass, 
and wants to know whether it will be 
best to cover it with manure and let 
lie or to plow the manure under. Ev- 
idently she made a garden last spring 
and got some vegetables and then let 
the grass and weeds run riot over 
the land. The result is that she has 
no winter vegetables, and the garden 
will be,infested with a myriad of cut- 
-worms that have bred in the weeds 
all summer, and the task of getting 
crops in the spring will be more diffi- 
cult. It takes a long time to teach 
people that the garden should be an 
all-the-year-round affair, and that 
the pleasure and profit from a garden 
comes from keeping it hard at work 
all the time. It is hard too to show to 
growers that fresh stable manure ap- 
plied in spring does little good as 
compared with manure that has been 
allowed to rot all winter and get in 
an available shape. 

Riding through a central section 
recently, I noticed that it is still hard 
to persuade farmers that the strip- 
ping of the green blades from the 
corn reduces the weight of the corn 
crop enough to pay for all the fodder 
saved. The complaint that cutting 
and shocking the corn causes it to 
rot is due mainly to the fact that 
those who have tried it have cut the 
corn at the same green stage at which 
‘they have been stripping it. If you 
want to save all the corn let it ma- 
ture, with the shucks brown and the 
ears mainly hanging down, and then 
there will be no trouble about its cur- 
ing. Ofcourse the stripped blades are 
‘better teed than the stover, but they 
cost too much, and the farmer should 
not have to depend on them, but 
should farm so as to have plenty of 
peavine hay and Sudan hay so that he 
will not need the fodder which costs 
him all it is worth. 

rs x 

When I get a letter from a man 
asking me to tell him how to grow 
sunflowers, ginseng or some other 
crop about which he knows nothing 
and which at best is a speculative 
matter, I know at once that the wri- 
ter is one of those who find that 
“farming don’t pay.” He has not 
‘been farming properly with the staple 
crops of the South, and thinks that 
he can make more in gambling on the 
chances with.crops he knows nothing 
about, and which are not staple crops 
at best. Last week I had a letter from 
a woman farmer telling about her 
‘farming, and showing that in even 
this bad season she had made two 
-bales of cotton an acre, and I would 


venture a wager that no farmer in her 
neighborhood who wears. breeches 
has done the same. It is in just such 
a season that good farming shows to 
advantage. Two bales of cotton this 
season mean $200 an acre. What this 
woman would have done in a good 
season I will not guess, but I am sure 
she would be ahead of her neighbors. 
x Ok OF 

The boys in the corn clubs have 
shown their fathers what an acre can 
be made to do. Why not then study 
economical methods for bringing up 
every one of your acres to a similar 
production? The land can be brought 
to its full capacity and be made to 
pay for its improvement through a 
systematic course of farming, with a 
good rotation of crops and plenty of 
the legumes fed to stock. 

* * Ok 

The danger now is that the major- 
ity of the Southern farmers will lose 
their heads and want to plant the 
whole earth in cotton, and the men 
who stick to a good rotation of crops 
will come out best if a bumper crop is 
grown. Good rotative farming and 
soil maintenance and improvement 


grapes, and the vinifera sorts, hy- 
drangeas, lilacs and perennial phlox. 
All the desert plants, agaves, aloes, 
yuccas, etc., prefer a soil abounding in 
lime. Of the garden vegetables the 
English peas thrive best with some 
lime, but it is said to make the green 
peas hard to boil. Most cabbages are 
helped by lime, but some kinds, like 
the Danish Ballhead, refuse to thrive 
in limestone soil. The Rhode Island 
Experiment Station has done more 
than any other in the study of the 
likes and dislikes of the garden veg- 
etables for lime, and you can get bul- 
letins from that section at Kingston, 
R. L, on this subject. 





Broomcorn 
“7 LIVE in Scotland County, N. C,, 
between the sand hills and Lau- 
rinburg, and wish to know if it would 
be possible for me to grow broom 


corn. I have some medium stiff bot- 
tom land. Can I grow broomcorn 
profitably?” 


Broomcorn is just as easily grown 
as any other of the Sorghum family, 
but the mere growing of the crop is 
but a small part in the making of the 
crop profitable. Skill in tabling, cut- 
ting, curing, cleaning and baling is 
the important matter. Roomy sheds 
for curing and machinery for clean- 
ing and baling are needed. Then 
skilled labor is needed in the prepa- 





‘THE GREATEST OF 


boys from George Horace Lorimer, 


Made Merchant to His Son,” and “Old 
Talk” will be by Hon. A. S. Burleson, of 
States. Mr. Lorimer’s letter follows.] 


men, but to rise above them he mst 


With high courage men have 








“Without High Courage, No Man Can Succeed,” Says George 
H. Lorimer in This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 


[We are pleased indeed to have this week a message for our Progressive Farmer 
Editor of the Saturday -Evening Post, 
author of two books every success seeking boy 


The leader in business must not only have worked like his 


faith, hope and courage — and the greatest of these is courage. 
believe in yourself; to believe in your idea when people alight the one 
and sneer at the other; to see the castles of your vision rising 
and complete on the far horizon where other eyes see nothing but 
clouds; to aim straight ahead over every obstacle that doubt and 
lief can raise - this hae ever been the course of the man who wins. 


without it no man can succeed. 


THESE IS COURAGE” 


and 
should read—‘“Letters of a Self- 
Gorgon Graham,” Next week’s “Success 
Texas, Post-Master General of the United 


have the cardinal business virtues : 


To 
clear 


the 


disbe- 


‘ian ee 








pay best in any season. Get more 
cotton per acre and not more acres 
per cotton. 





Lime or No Lime 


SSDERHAPS Professor Massey can 

catalog the plants needing lime 
and those that are impatient of lime. 
I would like such a list for a scrap 
book. Do the following thrive best 
in limed soils: citrus, camellias, car- 
nations, chrysanthemums, dahlias, 
ferns, figs, grapes (Rotundifolia or 
Labrusca) and European Vinifera, hy- 
drangeas, lilacs, perennial phlox, 
palms, raspberries and all the bulbs, 
cactus, yuccas and desert plants gen- 
erally? Especially name those that 
thrive best in limed soils.” 

There is still a good deal of uncer- 
tainty in regard to the likes and dis- 
likes of plants for lime. Among those 
that certainly dislike lime are all the 
ericaceous plants, such as_ rhoden- 
drons, azaleas kalmias, ferns of most 
species, though some of these grow 
on limestone rocks, figs, the rotundi- 
folia grapes like Scuppernong and va- 
rieties, raspberries, strawberries, and 
some of the palms. Camellias are 
greatly benefited by lime in the soil, 
as also all the tea family. Then many 
plants grow equally well in lime soils 
or those low in lime, such as the ci- 
trus family, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, dahlias, labrusca and aest?*alis 


ration of the crop for cutting, for it 
must be handled so that the straw 
keeps straight and is not allowed to 
get over-ripe. As a rule the broom- 
corn crop has never been profitable 
in the East and is largely confined 
to the rich prairie soil of the West. 
I have known a number of efforts in 
Virginia on very fertile bottom lands 
to make the crop profitable, but all 
failed. Several years ago, in the sec- 
tion where I live, some parties start- 
ed to growing broomcorn and a 
broom factory was established to use 
the crop. But the growers gave it 
up and the factory stopped. I would 
not advise any inexperienced man to 
invest in broomcorn culture for mar- 
ket, though any one can grow some 
and make some home made brooms. 





Hardly Bermuda Onions 
66 E SET out last spring a few of 
the larger Bermuda onions from 
which we gathered a lot of seed. 
When must I plant these, and can I 
hope to make such tremendous on- 
ions in this section?” 

The Bermuda onion not a very 
large onion. It is flat and commonly 
white, and is very largely grown in 
southwest Texas from seed grown on 
the Island of Téneriffe. If you plant- 
ed the large yellow onions that come 
in crates they were probably the 
Spanish Denia onion. A variety of 


is 
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these is grown in this country under 
the name of Prizetaker. Those us- 
ually found at the stores in slatted 
crates are imported from Spain. If 
your seed are good you can sow them 
in January under glass sashes in a 
cold frame, and when the plants are 
as stout as a lead pencil in March, 
transplant them in rows 15 inches 
apart and three inches in the rows, 
nipping the roots and tops slightly. 
In very rich soil they will grow to a 
very large size. There is another 
Spanish onion the seed of which is 
sold by seedsmen. This is the Giant 


Gibraltar. It is a white onion and I 
have had some that weighed two 
pounds. The Bermuda onion is al- 


ways a medium-sized flat onion, and 
the seed are all grown in the island of 
Teneriffe, and none in this country. 





Making a Compost 

| AM building a pit 25x60 feet and 

about 5 feet deep to make com- 
post for flowers and shrubbery, and 
banking it with the clay that comes 
out of it. Will put all sorts of rub- 
bish in it and some manure. Can you 
give me any information as to the 
making of such a pit?” 

To make a compost for such pur- 
poses no pit is needed. I make up 
my pile for flowers and for my.cold 
frames in the spring. I cut grass sods 
two inches thick and place a layer on 
the ground, grass side down, and 
cover this well with manure. Then 
add another layer of sod and manure 
and so on, building up a square flat 
heap. After a month this pile is 
chopped down and well mixed and 
repiled in a flat heap. Then in late 
summer it is turned and mixed again 
and raw bone meal scattered through 
it. I use this in my lettuce frames 
five inches thick after removing some 
of the old soil, and I use it in my 
flower pots and on the flower beds 
for bulbs. Then I have another pile 
made up of all the garden refuse, to- 
mato vines, potato vines, cabbage 
leaves and stumps and weeds, with a 
little lime scattered through to hasten 
decay. This is done in the fall, and 
by spring it is pretty well rotted and 
goes back on the garden. Cement 
pits are often used for storing ma- 
nure to prevent loss of the liquid 
portion, but for general farm pur- 
poses the best way to use manure is 
to get it into a manure spreader and 
spread it on the land as fast as made 
all winter through. 





Aphides on Turnips 


“WE ARE much troubled with lice 

on turnips this fall. The fo- 
liage turns yellow and seems burnt. 
Have had extremely dry weather. 
Can anything be done with turnips 
thus infested?” 

If the trouble is really from plant 
lice or aphides, tobacco in some form 
or nicotine is the remedy. But I have 
heard that elsewhere in this dry fall 
the red mites are the cause. These 
are very minute insects that work on 
the under side of the leaf, making 
little webs, and they are favored by 
dry weather. For the plant lice spray 
with a strong decoction of tobacco 
stems or get the concentrated sul- 
phate of nicotine known as Black- 
Leaf 40, from a seedsman. For the 
red mites, spray or drench them with 
soapsuds every few days. The terra- 
pin bugs attacked mine this fall and 
I used on them a manufactured arti- 
cle called “Vermine,” and it drove 
them. 





Building a Greenhouse 
| AM thinking of building a green- 
house and growing plants for sale. 
Would like to know the best book to 
buy to help men in the work.” 

The best book I know for beginners 
in greenhouse work is “Gardening for 
Profit,” by Peter Henderson. It is 
published by the Orange Judd Co., 
New York. If you build a greenhouse 
by all means get it from a regular 
greenhouse builder. 
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HINTS FOR HOG-KILLING TIME 








Butchering Tools 


| ew and economy in butchering on 
the farm depend a good deal upon 
the tools used. The most important 
tool of all is a five or six inch skin- 
ning knife. The curved blade cuts 
more easily than an ordinary butcher 
knife and is especially handy when 
killing cattle. A ten-inch steak knife 
and a narrow, six-inch boning knife 
will be found very convenient though 
not as necessary as the skinning 
knife. A bell-shaped hog-scraper 
costs about twenty-five cents and will 
prove invaluable in cleaning the hog. 
A twenty-two-inch saw is long 
enough and when used with an 
eight or nine-inch cleaver will split 
even a beef carcass very easily. Two 
iron kettles with a capacity of 20 gal- 
lons each, a combination lard press 
and sausage stuffer, meat grinder and 
a sharpening steel will also be 
needed. An old singletree may be 
used for a hog gambrel and a four- 
foot oak beam for a beef tree. These 
with a block and tackle, barrel and 
ax will make a very cheap and effi- 
cient set of butchering tools.——Ohio 
Agricultural College. 





How to Kill and Dress Hogs 
r. IS best to keep the animal off 
feed for 12 to 24 hours previous to 
butchering, but allow it to drink all 
the water it will, as this tends to cool 
the body. 

By throwing the hog on its back 
and then straddling it behind the 
shoulders, one hand may be used to 
hold the head down and the other 
to operate the sticking knife which 
should be about six inches long and 
sharp on both edges. 

Before sticking the animal, feel for 
the breast bone and then cut an 
inch or two beyond it for a distance 
of four inches to afford a good open- 
ing. Keep the sticking knife in the 
center and pointed at an angle of 
about 45 degrees backward and to- 
ward the back bone and thus sever 
the blood vessels where they spread 
from the chest cavity. 

A hog which has been stunned will 
not bleed as well as one which has 
not been stunned previous to stick- 
ing. If it is desirable to shoot the 
hog the best place is behind the ear. 

After the animal has been bled, 
scald it as soon as possible, and un- 
der ordinary farm conditions a barrel 
placed so that it slants up to a table 
or bench will serve as a scalding vat. 
The water should be at a tempera- 
ture of 165 to 175 degrees F., and 
any of the following substances will 
aid materially in removing dirt and 
scurf: A small shovel full of hard 
wood ashes, a handul of soft soap, 
ene-fourth to one-half cup of coal 
tar. 

To scald a hog, place a hog hook 
in the lower jaw and scald the hind 
part of the body first, because if the 
water is too hot and sets the hair 
this part of the body is much easier 
to shave. Keep the hog moving up 
and down in the water until the hair 
comes out easily and then remove 
the hair from the hind legs first by 
twisting with the _ hands. The 
scraper may be used to remove the 
hair from the remaining parts. 

The hog is then turned around and 
two tendons loosened in the back of 
the lower hind legs so that the gam- 
brel may be inserted and then pro- 
ceed with the scalding as with the 
hind part of the body, being careful 
to clean the ears, snout, and legs as 
quickly as possible. 

After the rough hair and scurf has 
been removed throw boiling hot 
water over the carcass and shave 
with the knife held flat against the 
body and if two are shaving work 
from the extremities towards the 
center. 

Wash ithe carcass with hot water 
and then clean with cold water and 


hang it up to remove the internal 
organs. 

When the entrails have been re- 
moved wash the carcass thoroughly 
and allow it to drain and cool until 
the next day in order that all of the 
animal heat may be out of the car- 
cass before it is cut up. 

L. D. HUMES. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





Curing the Meat 


MFT should be thoroughly chilled 
(animal heat removed) previous 
to being placed into cure, or it will 
not cure properly, will become pickle 
soaked, and sometimes sour in smok- 
ing. 

Sprinkle the bottom of the contain- 
er with salt about one inch in depth. 
Place large pieces on the bottom and 
smaller pieces between larger pieces, 
on top. Sprinkle each layer with salt 
to which a very small amount of salt- 
peter and brown sugar has been ad- 
ded, using not more than six ounces 
of saltpeter and two pounds of brown 
sugar to one hundred pounds of meat. 
In place of brown sugar, cane sugar 
‘may be used. After the meat has 
been put down in the container, just 
cover meat with a pickle of the pro- 
portions of nine pounds of salt to five 
gallons of water. Add or place be- 
tween the layers of meat three ounces 
of whole pepper, six ounces of juni- 
per berries, a small amount of bay 
leaves, and some garlic. Circulate 
pickle by drawing off once daily from 
bottom and sprinkle over top of the 
meat. 


Hams should be cured in about a 
month, and other pieces acccording 
to size. In summer the pickle should 
be boiled and then cooled before 
using. 

After curing, soak three minutes 
for each day in cure; then wash in 
hot water, wipe dry with cloth, and 
smoke. 

H. S. EAKINS, 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





Sugar-cured Hams and Bacon 


HEN the meat is cooled, rub each 

piece with salt and allow it to 
drain over night. Then pack it in a 
barrel with the hams and shoulders in 
the bottom, using the strips of bacon 
to fill in between or to put on top. 
Weigh out for each 100 pounds of 
meat 8 pounds of salt, 2 pounds of 
brown sugar, and 2 ounces of salt- 
peter. Dissolve all in 4 gallons of 
water, and cover the meat with the 
brine. For summer use it will be 
safest to boil the brine before using. 
In that case it should be cooled 
thoroughly before it is used. For 
winter curing it is not necessary to 
boil the brine. Bacon strips should 


remain in this brine four to six 
weeks; hams six to eight weeks. This 
is a standard recipe and has given 
the best satisfaction. Hams and 
bacon cured in the spring will keep 
right through the summer after they 
are smoked. The meat will be sweet 
and palatable if smoked properly, and 
the flavor will be good. 


HOW TO SMOKE MEATS 








Directions for Smoking Pickled and 
Cured Meats on the Farm 


ICKLED and cured meats are 

smoked to aid in their preservation 
and to give flavor and palatability. 
The creosote formed by the combus- 
tion of the wood closes the pores to 
some extent, excluding the air, and 
is objectionable to insects. 

House and Fuel.—The smokehouse 
should be 8 or 10 feet high to give the 
best results, and of a size suited 
to the amount of meat likely to be 
smoked, six by eight feet being large 
enough for ordinary farm use. Ample 
ventilation should be provided to 
carry off the warm air in order to 
prevent overheating the meat. Small 
openings under the eaves or a chim- 
ney in the roof will be sufficient if 
arranged so as to be easily controlled. 
A fire pot outside of the house proper 
with a flue through which the smoke 
may be conducted to the meat cham- 
ber gives the best conditions for 
smoking. When this cannot be well 
arranged, a fire may be built on the 
floor of the house and the meat 
shielded by a sheet of metal. Where 
the meat can be hung 6or7 feet above 
the fire this precaution need not be 
taken. The construction should be 
such as to allow the smoke to pass 
up freely over the meat and out of 
the house, though rapid circulation 
is at the expense of fuel. 


Brick or stone houses are best, 
though the first cost is greater than 
if they are built of lumber. Large 
dry-goods boxes and even barrels 
may be made to serve as smokehouses 
where only small amounts of meat 
are to be smoked. The care of meat 
in such substitutes is so much more 
difficult and the results so much less 
satisfactory that a permanent place 
should be provided if possible. 

The best fuel for smoking meats 
is green hickory or maple wood 
smothered with sawdust of the same 
material. Hardwood of any kind is 
preferable to softwood. Resinous 
woods should never be used, as they 
are likely to impart bad flavors to 
the product. Corncebs are the best 
substitute for hard wood and may be 
used if desired. Softwood and corn- 
cobs give off large amounts of carbon 
in burning, and this is deposited on 
the meat, making it dark in color and 


rank flavored. Juniper berries and 
fragrant woods are sometimes added 
to the fire to flavor the meat. 

Filling the House——Meat that is to 
be smoked should be removed from 
the brine two or three days before 
being put in the smokehouse. If it 
has been cured in a strong brine, it 
will be best to soak the pieces in cold 
water overnight to prevent a crust of 
salt from forming on the outside 
when drained. Washing the meat in 
tepid water and scrubbing clean with 
a brush is- a good practice. The 
pieces should then be hung up to 
drain for a day or two. When drain- 
ed they may be hung in the house. 
All should be suspended below the 
ventilators and should hang so that 
no two pieces come in contact, as 
this would prevent uniform smoking. 

Keeping Up the Fire—A slow fire 
may then be started, warming up the 
meat gradually. During the winter 
months it is best to keep the fire go- 
ing continually until the smoking is 
complete, holding the temperature at 
about the same point. If the fire is 
allowed to die down, the meat be- 
comes cold and the smoke does not 
penetrate readily. This results in 
heavy smoke on the outside and very 
little on the inner portions of the 
meat. During the spring months and 
in the summer a light fire may be 
started every second or third day 
for two weeks, the meat being allow- 
ed to hang in the smokehouse until 
sufficiently colored. When the fire 
is kept going steadily and an even 
temperature is maintained, 24 to 36 
hours will be required to finish one 
lot of meat. Smoke will not penetrate 
frozen meat and it will be necessary 
to extract all frost from it before fill- 
ing the house. The house should be 
kept dark at all times to prevent flies 
entering. As soon as smoked suf- 
ficently the meat should be cooled by 
opening the ventilators or doors. 
When hard and firm it may be can- 
vassed or packed away for summer 
use. 





HESE are facts for lime users: 

Lime is best applied just ahead of 
a tilled crop such as corn. Clay soil 
needs larger applications of lime than 
does sandy soil. Wet soil needs larger 
applications of lime than does well- 
drained soil. Soils rich in organic 
matter need more lime than do sandy 
soils—Cornell University. 





COULDN’T GO 


At a fashionable party held the other ev- 
ening, one of the male guests stood near the 
door yawning. 

Another man, standing near, asked: 

“Are you very much bored, sir?’’ 

“Yes, dreadfully,” came the answer, “And 
you?” 

‘Me? Oh, I am bored half to death.” 

The first man yawned again, 

“Suppose we clear out together?” he sug- 
gested, 

“I’m sorry I can’t. I’m the host,” 
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batteries. 


any lamps at all. 


time comes, I’ll rest, by gee! 


use the blame t 


SONG OF THE LAZY FARMER 


Turning Night-time Into Light 


My ngighbor went to town, gee whiz! and bought a lot of 

e hitched them to a dynamo; his little engine makes 
it go; and now as soon as darkness falls, he just puts on his over- 
alls, and while he feeds the cows their hay, the whole barn is as 
light as day; while he sits on the stool to milk, the barn is lighted, 
fine as silk. He says that this electric light is fine for doing chores 
at night. He says he’s found with it he can get more work from 
his hired man. No matter what the weather is, he’ll start that 
dynamo of his, and when it’s going pretty hard, he’ll press a but- 
t6n in the yard, and make the bloomin’ place so light that he can 
work for half the night! His house is lighted that way, too, and 
all that neighbor has todo is press a button on the wall; he hasn’t 





My neighbor’s scheme may be all right for folks that love to 
work at night, but daylight’s good enough for me; when night- 
I never yet could see the lark of 
doing chores out in the dark. 
and watch the sun sink in the west; then if I happen to be late, I'll 
let the old cows stand and wait until I hunt the lantern up and 
pour some oil in with a cup, and clean the glass and trim the wick, 
and hang it up there ona stick. The light it gives is pretty small, 
but better, cir than none at all; it’s only once awhile a day I 

ing, anyway. This turning night-time into light, 
and doing all the chores at night, somehow, don’t make a hit with 
me; I’d rather sit and smoke, by gee! 


I'll sit and smoke my pipe and rest 


Copyright 1916, by The Prairie Farmer 
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pee That Adds 
More Power 





FULLY COVERED BY PATENTS 


with the crawler traction will give you at least 30 per-cent 
more days of service a year than an ordinary tractor, It is 
able to work when round wheel tractors are forced to be 
idle because they sink down in mud, etc. 

The spring-mounted Crawler gives the ‘‘Mule” perfect 
traction on any soil, wet or dry, without packing the ground 
as muchas aman. As one enthusiastic owner said, “It’s 
a regular ‘Mud Hen’.” In addition to this, the “mule” will 
deliver Full Power at the drawbar regardless of soil condi- 


mons One Man Does It All 


Get that! O-N-E man for both tractor and implement. 
Sit on your implement and drive the “Bates Steel Mule” 
as you would a horse. Everything is in front of you, right 
under your eye. You can do all the work as efficiently, 
quickly and easily as any two men could. And remember 
that the Bates Steel Mule is the only machine that can claim 
to be a one man outfit and make good on its claim. Write 
for full illustrated facts. 


Joliet Oil Tractor Company 


188 Benton Street Joliet, Hil. 
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One Man Harvests 40 Acres 
a@ Day. 
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Get Stumps Out 3 4 
With Less Work 4 


Pulling stumps is slow and costly. ‘An explosive reduces 
the labor of clearing land tothe minimum. It may be 
used by any intelligent man,” says Minnesota Farmers’ 
Bulletin 134. Get any stump out quickly, and at the 
same time split it into pieces easily handled, by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST-EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It is 
easy to use—no experience 
needed. Just bore a hole, load, 
fire, and work that otherwise 
would take hours or days is 
done instantly! Ask your deal- 
er about Atlas Powder today. 
Send for ‘‘Better Farming’? Book—FREE 1 
Our illustrated book, “Better Farming,"’ tells 
how to improve the fertility of the soil, how to 
grow bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve 


orchards, etc., with Atlas Farm Powder. Valu- 
able to every land owner. Mail the coupon, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadeiphia, St. Louis 











You can save money and make 
money by using Atlas Farm 
Powder to blast out stumps 
and shatter boulders, break up 
hard-pan, do ditching and dig 
holes for trees or posts. It is 
the cheapest farm hand you 
can possibly find. 


[FREE BOOK COUPON | 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wifinington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF2 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 


Name_— 


























Address 
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| Wherever land can be plowed early 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





PREPARATION FOR THE FARM 


GARDEN 


Every Farmer Should Have a Garden, 
and It Is Not Too Early to Start the 
Work This Fall 


— a place for the garden as 


near the house as practicable. A 
garden located some distance from 


| the house often cannot be cared for 
| conveniently, 
f| not utilized to the fullest extent by 


and the products are 


the housewife. 


If the soil is not naturally well 


| drained tile should be laid to carry 


off the excess water. Good drainage 


| is very essential for the garden soil, 
| and attention to this matter may be 


given in the fall or winter. 
A rich sandy loam soil is to be pre- 


| ferred for the garden but the soil you 


happen to have may be put into good 


#| condition if it is properly handled. 
| Heavy clay soils and poor sandy soils 


may be greatly improved by plowing 
under liberal quantities of stable ma- 
nure. If there is no danger of wash- 
ing, this work can be done this fall. 
Heavy clay soils are especially bene- 
fited by plowing in the fall, for the 
action of freezing and thawing helps 
to break up the soil particles. The 
fall plowing will also aid in the de- 
many insect pests. 


in the fall it should always be sowed 
to a cover crop. 

The size of the garden will depend 
upon the family requirements, the 
richness of the soil, and the intensive- 
ness with which the garden is culti- 
vated. For the average family of five 
or six from a quarter to a half of an 
acre will furnish all the fresh vegeta- 
bles needed and a surplus for can- 
ning. It is a good plan to select an 
area twice the size desired for the 
garden so that one half can be plant- 
ed to soil-improving crops and rota- 
ted with the garden. 

After selecting the location for the 
garden and doing such soil-improving 
work as can be done this fall, enclose 
the area with a chicken and animal- 











RENEW 


| WE BUY 


TRAPPERS mr cass 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SHunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng, Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship» 
ping Tags. No commission charged, 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 100 St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our elubs save you money. We will gladly 


make @ special club on any papers you may 
wish. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One letter, one money erder—and it’s all | 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER The man who’s wise will advertise. 


proof fence. The chickens and other 


| farm animals must be kept out of the 
| garden at all times if best results are 
' to be secured. 
| strong 


In sections exposed to 
north winds a tight board 
fence may be erected along the north 
| side of the garden or plants may be 
set to form a hedge. Privet makes 
a very serviceable hedge for this 
purpose. J. W. H. 





Let’s Grow Some Fruit 


HE home orchard should contain 

a variety of all the fruits grown, 
and these varieties should be so se- 
lected as to have fruit for as long a 
season as possible each year. ‘The 
commercial fruit grower, on the other 
hand, must generally fix on two or 
| three varieties of the fruits he is 
growing. The commercial grower se- 
lects varieties suit@d to the markets 
he intends to supply, and if you in- 
tend to place any fruit on the local 
market, it is best to make a-study of 
the varieties that are most popular in 
your section. This is always a good 
thing to do, anyway, as the most pop- 
ular varieties are most likely to suc- 
ceed for you. Buy the trees from a 
near-home nursery if. possible. 

It is a good plan to have the ground 
in mellow condition when the trees 
are set out. Dig the holes so that 
none of the roots will have to be bent. 
Cut back all diseased or broken roots. 
| When the trees are taken up at the 

nursery there is always a loss of 

| roots, and the tree should be cut back 
to a corresponding extent when it is 
set out. You will be more likely to 
cut back too little than too much. If 
the side limbs are long they should 
be cut back a little. 

In fertilizing, it is probably best to 
use a complete fertilizer the first year, 
and be sure and have it thoroughly 
mixed with the soil that goes around 
the roots of the tree. The soil around 





the roots should be packed weli—real- 
ly packed, but the top two or three 
inches should be reasonably loose, 
and should be two or three inches 
higher than the adjoining soil, so as 
to prevent water standing around the 
tree. 

The trees should be set out at least 
as deep as they grew in the nursery. 
I set out my trees so that the union 
where grafted comes exactly to the 
top of the loose soil that is left around 
the tree. I tie newspapers around my 
trees to protect them from rabbits. 
These are removed in spring. 

KOLB PERKINS. 

Cushing, Texas. 





A Disease to Look for in Digging 
Sweet Potatoes 


ILT or yellow blight of sweet po- 

tatoes is a disease which can be 
controlled by selection of seed. The 
youngest leaves of plants affected 
with this trouble are the first to turn 
yellow between the veins and then 
wilt. If the vine is split open, it will 
be found to be black inside. The po- 
tatoes from such a vine will also be 
attacked, forming a blackened ring 
about a quarter of an inch below the 
surface. 

The fungus which causes this has 
been found to live over winter in 
these blackened potatoes, and when 
such potatoes are used for seed, the 
sprouts or draws developed therefrom 
are practically certain to be diseased. 
One may not be abie to detect the dis- 
eased plants until after they have 
been set in the field. 

The time to select healthy seed po- 
tatoes therefore is during the fall at 
digging time. Every hill should be 
tested by splitting open the vines and 
“potatoes should be saved only from 
those which show no signs of black 
streaks inside. The selected potatoes 
should then be kept separate from the 
others and bedded for the following 
year’s crop. F. A. WOLF, 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 

TRAWBERRY plants may still be 

set with satisfactory results. 

Prepare orchard land thoroughly 
before the trees are set. 

Every farm home should have fresh 
home-grown celery on the table on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Do not let fall pass without mulch- 
ing strawberries, or you will likely 
have a poor crop of fruit next season, 

Late rye as a cover crop for the 
orchard is better than no cover at all. 
Try. it. 

Pumpkins and cushaws, the South- 
ern winter squash, should be stored 
in a dry room having a temperature 
of not less than 50 degrees. 

Fall vegetables are bringing a high 
price this year. Every farm home 
should be abundantly supplied, with 
some vegetables left over to sell. 

Remember that there is no better 
way of keeping soil-blanched celery 
over winter than by covering the tops 
with soil and allowing it to stand in 
the field. 

To secure new plants of the Scup- 
pernong and other varieties of mus- 
cadine grapes, the vines should be 
layered during fall. Cuttings of this 
species of grape do not root success- 
fully. 

Are you sure that there are no 
weeds, leaves, vines or other refuse 
left to decay in the garden? A clean 
fall garden is a good insurance 
against disease and insect troubles. 

Roses may be propagated from 
hard wood cuttings at this season. 
Make the cutting four or five inches 
long, using wood that grew the past 
summer, tie in bundles and bury in 
moist sand until spring when they 
will be callused and ready to be 
planted. F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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OUR OLDEST AND OUR YOUNGEST READERS 

















| igey is our youngest reader. He 
is Richard Edward Hunter, of 
Arcola, N. C. 


would see that he is studying 
“Open the Door of Opportunity to 
the Farm Boy.” As Milton said: 


“The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day. Be 
famous then, 

By wisdom; as thy body must 
extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er all 
the world.” 


Surely we are justified in expect- 
ing great things of a boy whose 
concentration and tendencies are 
revealed thus early. A boy like 
this needs no door of opportunity 
opened for him—he is capable of 
finding it for himself—bless his 
darling little toe—or rather big 
toe—his chubby fists and his keen 
young mind. May he grow to be 
as sturdy as is the giant oak be- 
hind him and just as much a son 
of the soil! 





Could you read his paper you . 
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HIS is the sweet face of one who 
is full of years, wisdom and 
grace. Our oldest reader she is, so 
we believe, for she has been an oc- 
togenarian these two years and 
more. 

“I am happy that I am a laborer,” 
she wrote the week of her eightieth 
hirthday, “yes, very happy that I 
can ride two miles every Sabbath 
to Sunday school at 10 a.m., preach 
at 11, take lunch in the carriage, 
attend a union Sunday school near 
home at 2:30, spread the supper, 
read until 9 p. m., and then sleep 
beautifully.” 

An aged mother in Israel, a won- 
derful inspired Quakeress preach- 
er she is, of 40 years’ standing,— 
Mrs. Sarah E. Winslow, of Ash- 
boro, N. C. 

And she is reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer: since we are “of the 
things we see and hear a part,” 
then may her dear uplifting quali- 
ties inspire us all and may the 
strength of many such as she is 
uphold us. 








Is Your Town Properly Supplied 
With These Products 

DITOR R. F. Beasley of the Monroe 

Journal calls attention to the fact 
that there are four specific fields for 
money-making that the farmers of 
Union County are largely neglecting. 
These fields are also largely neglected 
in most other counties in®the South, 
and what he says in the following 
summary of these opportunities is 
therefore of very general application. 
It will be well to discuss these mat- 
ters in your Local Union or Farmers’ 
Club: 

“Poultry Products.—There is a nev- 
er ceasing demand which is so wide 
that the local consumption cuts no 
figure. Capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, want of markets a few years 
ago shut out this field from the Union 
County farmer. 

“Fruits and Vegetables.— Marketing 
facilities are lacking in this field so far 
as the fresh article is concerned, but 
possibilities of canning are unlimited. 
Every farm might produce a good 
surplus over and above its own needs 
and find an excellent cash market by 
a little codperation in two lines— 
high standard of quality and some 
handy selling agency. This home can- 
ning, when followed intelligently and 
honestly, is recognized as a superior 
quality to that done by the great 
wholesale canneries. This field is of 
unlimited possibility. 

“Dairy Products.—For the first time 
there is a quick, easy and sure way of 
marketing the dairy products which 
this county is capable of producing. 
The Monroe creamery offers the op- 
portunity to farmers to keep a few 
cows, supply their own needs, sell 
some along for ready money, and oc- 
casionally have a milk cow to sell, for 
which there is a constantly increasing 
market. 





“Pork and Bacon.—Supplementary 
to the two lines last named is one 
that has not yet been touched, but 
one that offers still better things— 
hogs. The increased production of | 
forage and grain crops by better 
methods makes it possible for any 
farmer to produce his own meat and a | 
nice surplus at little cost. So long as 
the people thought that hogs could 
be produced only on corn, there was 
no chance. But today it is amply de- 
monstrated that the hog is as good a 
pasture animal as a cow, provided 
you give him the pasture. Green pork 
and cured bacon are always in de- 
mand.” 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | | 


Five Rules for Washing the Hands 


ISEASE germs lead a_ hand-to- | 

mouth existence. If the human race 
would learn to keep the unwashed 
hand away from the mouth, many hu- 
man diseases would be greatly dimin- 
ished. We handle infectious matter 
more or less constantly and we con- 
tinually carry the hands to the mouth. 
Many persons wet their fingers with 
saliva before counting money, turning 
the pages of a book, or performing 
similar acts. In this case the process 
is reversed, the infection being carried 
to the object handled, there to await | 
carriage to the mouth of some other | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








careless person. In view of these facts, 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has formulated the following | 
simple rules of personal hygiene: | 
1. Wash the hands immediately be- | 
fore eating. 
2. Before handling, preparing or 
serving food. 
3. After visiting the toilet. 
4. After attending the sick. 
5. After handling anything dirty.— 
Pueblo, Colorado, Board of Health. 
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EXT to daylight, electricity is the logical 


light for farms and farmers. Particularly 
is this true in isolated districts, where the fire- 
risk is greatest. It’s so clean and bright and 
economical, too. Just hitch-up a Western 
Electric Farm Lighting Outfit to your own gas 
engine and run the engine long enough to 
charge the batteries each week. 


Western Electric 


Farm Lighting Outfits 


give you all the electrical advantages of the city man. 
No matter where you are, how big or how little your 
farm is, there is a Western Electric Farm Lighting 
Outfit that exactly meets your requirements. 


Mail the coupon at once for your free copy of 
“Brightening Up the Farm,” which gives complete in- 
formation about the farm lighting outfits. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 

Cincinnati, O. Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Mo. 
EQUIPMENT for EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 











| WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 
Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated booklet, No. RF-22 
on your Electric Farm Lighting Outfit. 





Name 


| P.O. Address__ Sitecees - 








State 


























The Flavor Lasts-- 


In the making of Grape-Nuts there is added to the 
sweet, rich nutriment of whole wheat, the rare flavor 
of malted barley, a combination creating a most un- 
usually delicious taste. The palate never tires of it. 


People everywhere have found that 


Grape-Nuts 


is the most nutritious and delicious cereal food known. 


Every table should have its daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 
“<“There’s a Reason’’ 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
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For Corn 334. £3 
and Cotton 7%, ,° 


way(CcLark)Harrowisyour 
handiest implement. The 
gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible. Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof cutlery steel forged 
sharp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cutaway 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
plement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, 
write us direct. Write now for our new 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 


9714 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


























PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 

Puller pulis an acre of stumps aday 
—increases the value of you 

land 100%. Makes room for 

money crops. Guaranteed 

for 8 years against break- 

age from any cause. Send 

name for fine free 

book, 30 days free 

trial offer and 

special low-price 

















RE 


Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence 
ae on gore and re og others. We 
ve yo } er Rod u 
DIRECT | FR M FACTORY-FREIGHT | PREPAID 
use R.. - avy DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
150 st eee, Sheep, Poultry, Horse. 
Gattle, Rabbit F Fence—Gates, Lawn Fence, S Steel 
Posts and Barb Wire. Write today for big 
money paving catal and _ sample to test—free. 
HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
7 7 CLEVELAND, OHIO 














UPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Self-sharpening Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — positive force feed — never 
chokes, Gear Drive 
Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, 
rye, wheat, barley, cotton seed. 
Coarse or fine. Saves 
time, labor, fuel and 
money. 9 sizes. 2 td 25 























83 EastS8t., Springfield, 0. 





7 H-P. °98> 


trie. gihess pees from 134 





o extra charge. I 
build engines td suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
> — Over a million H-P. 

Operate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. Guar- 
anteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book ao money-saving prices. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 












ue > HIGH, BUL 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 


26-inch sean Fence - 15 cts.a mr 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21 c rod- 
Fate =p Poultry Fence -27¢ je 
jal Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 

of fence vaiues shows 100 styice 
‘arm, rag dag wn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it today. It’s free. 





















KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind.ff 








New FEATHER Beps $825 


Full weight 40 Ibs. 6-Ih. Pillows to match, $1.15 a 
pair. New, Live, Clean Feathers. Best Ticking. Sold on 
Money Back Guarantee. Write = FREE catalog. 
Agents wanted. American Pillow & Feathe 


Desk 231, 

















Plant Diseases: Interesting Facts About Their Control 


Article No. 48 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





By F. A. WOLF 














T IS quite generally known that 
diphtheria, colds, whooping cough 
and certain other human diseases 


| are spread by means of germs. A con- 


| siderable 


of people do not 
fully appreciate the fact, however, 
that plant diseases are caused by 
germs, both bacteria and fungi, and 


number 


| consequently, are spread when favor- 





able conditions are afforded for the 
scattering of these germs. Sanita- 
tion or thorough cleanliness with 


| reference to plants would, therefore, 
| prevent a 


considerable number of 
plant diseases and would very materi- 
ally diminish the losses from certain 
others. 

Systematic cleanliness is of no 
greater importance in the prevention 
of human than in the pre- 
vention of plant diseases. Brief con- 
sideration will, therefore, be given 
to a few suggestions for preventing 
the spread of plant diseases. These 
suggestions are based on the fact that 
the germs which cause plant diseases 
bear fruits, or ‘reproductive bodies 
called spores, which, when scattered, 
may grow and reproduce the disease. 
How to Keep the Plant Diseases 

From Spreading 
ESTROY all diseased fruits, leaves 
and pruned limbs from trees. It 
is not unusual to see quantities of 
diseased fruit and leaves in orchards, 


diseases 


| especially under apple and_ peach 
| trees. If these are allowed to re- 
| main until the following season, the 


| tack that species of plant. 


| be used with safety. 


fruits and leaves will perhaps have 
decayed and disappeared, but the 
germs will have remained alive in 
spite of this decay and in spite of 
the weather conditions. When the 
trees start to grow, spores will be 
formed which will be conveyed to the 


| leaves and fruits and in consequence, 


the disease appears once more. This 
is especially true in the case of an 
apple disease called “apple.scab” and 
a peach disease called “brown rot”. 

2. Diseased plants should not be 
thrown on to the manure heap. 
Diseased potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, 
corn, straw either carelessly or 
through failure to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the matter, find their way 
to the manure pile. The heat, mois- 
ture and products of decay in a ma- 
nure heap furnish a congenial home 
for many fungi to multiply and pro- 
duce numerous spores. If this manure 


is then used while it is fresh and 
green, the plants which are manured 
will become diseased in case the 


spores are of the kind which can at- 
In general, 
old and thoroughly rotten manure can 


Such diseases as 


| sweet potato wilt and black rot, cab- 


bage wilt, tomato wilt, watermelon 
wilt, and corn smut may be spread 
by means of manure. 

3. Diseased plants should not be 
fed to animals, with the expectation 
of killing the germs in passage 
through the digestive tract of ani- 
mals. Several germs, among which 
are Irish potato scab, and certain 
grain smuts have been shown to be 
alive after passing through animals. 

4. Seed produced by diseased 
parents should not be sowed. Tub- 
ers, bulbs and cuttings from diseased 
plants are almost sure to perpetuate 
the disease. The seed from diseased 


| plants often produce diseased seed- 


| certain 


r Co. 
N ashville, Tenn. | 


lings, and in other cases the diseased 
condition is not evident until the 
plant is quite mature. Cotton an- 
thracnose, oat smut, wheat smut and 
diseases of cabbage, toma- 
toes and beets are examples of 
troubles which can be avoided by the 
use of disease-free seed. Such dis- 
ease-free seed can only be obtained 
from plants which are themselves 
free from disease. The fungus which 
causes late blight of Irish potatoes, 


and which is productive of great dam- 
age to this crop wherever it is grown, 
is propagated entirely by planting 
tubers from diseased plants. The 
fungus remains more or less latent 
or dormant during the winter and 
becomes active when the potatoes 
sprout, at which time it grows out 
into the new plant. 

5. Plants of the same kind should 
not be grown too closely crowded. 
This applies particularly to seedlings 
in the seed bed, such as tobacco, to- 
matoes, cabbage and sweet potatoes. 
It is an indisputable fact that the 
massing together or crowding togeth- 
er of numerous plants of the same 
kind and of the same age favors the 
spread of a given trouble. This 
comes about because many fungi can 
live only on one kind of host plant 
or on closely related plants. 

6. Certain rust diseases, which re- 
quire two different host plants, can be 
prevented by removing one of these 
host plants. The most notable ex- 





ample of this is apple rust, which oc- | 


curs also on cedar trees, 
galls or so-called cedar apples. While 
some practical orchardists still doubt 
that there is any connection between 
apple rust and cedar galls, neverthe- 
less the fact 


remains that they are 
stages in the life of the same rust 
and that the removal of cedars from 


the vicinity of the orchard will pre- 


forming the | 


vent the development of the rust on | 


apples. This is no more or less in- 
credible, however, than that the or- | 
ganism which causes malaria lives 


both within man and mosquitoes. 


7. Care should be taken to pre- 
vent the spread of plant diseases by 
human agency. Distribution of dis- 
ease too often occurs during cultiva- 
tion, harvesting and pruning and 
while it cannot all be prevented a 
certain portion of it can be if judici- 
ous care is exercised. For instance, 
bean anthracnose, 
bean rust, is spread by cultivating or 
picking while the plants are wet with 
rain or dew. Only a few pods may 
be affected when the first picking is 
made, 
crop will be affected if plants were 
wet. This spread of anthracnose can 
be entirely prevented by keeping out 





sometimes called | 


and within a week all of the | 


of the bean field until the plants are | 


dry. 

8. Insects are directly responsible 
for the spread of a considerable num- 
ber of plant maladies. The destruc- 
tion or control of these insects is, 
therefore, necessary to checking the 
spread of the diseases which they 
carry. This is entirely possible for a 
number of the diseases,.as for exam- 
ple the wilt disease of cucumbers 
and cantaloupes, common through- 
out the Southern states, which is 
carried by the striped and spotted 
heetles so generally present on these 
crops. 





GIVE YOUR BOY A CHANCE 


By Getting Him Started Today in 
the Boys’ Pig Club 


Dear Sirs:—I am glad to write and | 


advise you that I have 
names of 25 subscribers for~ your 
good farm paper. I had very little 
trouble in securing the number as a 
great many on my list are renewals 
who like The Progressive Farmer 
fine. 


I enclose you herewith my check 


secured the | 


for $25 to cover 25 subscriptions for | 


one year, 
their addresses. 

I would like to have an O. I. C. sow 
pig. 

Thanking you most kindly in ad- 
vance and with very best wishes, I 
am, Yours very truly, 

NANCY LEE BUTLER. 

Lobelville, Tenn. 


also list of subscribers and | 
! 
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Guaranteed todo more 
and better work under 
equal conditions; and 
to be more durable 
than any. Ulog- 
less self-feed 
—simple 


ate, shell 
and clean 
big or little ears, wet SJ¥or dry, without injuring 
kernels or breaking —~4 A size for every 
requirement. Get new catalog now. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St.. Batavia. Ill. 


KELLY DUPLEX “is 
One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
kind of grain. Bagger has a 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 











of grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
‘ mills of equal size, there- 
fcre, do twice as much work. Requires 26% less power. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes. 
Write for Free Catalog. 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 313, Springfield, Ohio 


STAR POWER GRINDERS 


Sturdily built, long lasting, 
economical. Save _ time, 
tolland feed. A full line 
for your requirements. 
Stock gain greatly on 

ground feed. Illustrated cat: 

alog for a post card. 


STAR MFG. CO. 














9 Depot St. New Lexington, 0. 
FREE FERTILIZER FREE 
If you are using Fertilizer you will be 


greatly 
benefiicd by writing for our EXTRA \ORDIN ARY 
OFFER to Farmers. 


UNITED STATES POTASH 
CORPORATION 
67 Exchange Place, New York. 














Tag your stock—best and _—_ means — 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
7 Catalog and samples free on request, 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 








FROUIT-FOG 
Finest Known 
ch) 














Fruit-Fog insures big profits. We 
make 50 styles of Sprayers; from 
small Hand to largest Power. 
Spraying Guide and big catalog 
: FREE. Send postal. 

ay HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. L, Galva, til, 
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50 Styles 





A Tool You Need 





Bead 
=MYe= WIRE SPLICER 


You need it and can earn it caster 
than going to town after one. Ask 
just one neighbor for their subscrip- 
tion. New or renewal, Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘“Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers, . 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


‘a 











Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 
$1 50 for one renewal and one 
————— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
Sa ae ee eS 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. 
make 


We will gladly 
a special club on any papers you may 


| wish, 


| 
| 


One letter, 
attended to. 
May 


one money order—and it’s all 


we 


THE 


serve you? 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 












| 
| 
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FURROW SLICES 








BOLL WEEVIL PREPAREDNESS 
CLUBS 
County Agents in Georgia Are Organ- 


izing Farmers to Carry Out a Defi- 
nite Campaign 





HE latest movement in combating 

the boll weevil and promoting 
changes in farming practices of the 
state is announced at the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. A new 
kind of club has been formed as the 
“Boll Weevil Preparedness. Club of 
Georgia.” It originated in Pierce 
County and is the thought of promi- 
nent citizens of that county and 
County Agent T. B. Wiley. Believing 
that this club would be the means of 
doing valuable work in every county 
in which there is a county agent lo- 
cated, J. Phil Campbell, Director of 
Extension Service, has announced 
that the clubs would be organized 
throughout the state. The work of 
organizing is to be taken up at once. 

Membership in the Boll Weevil 
Preparedness Club involves the sig- 
nature to an agreement to do certain 
coéperative work in combating the 
boll weevil, in modifying farm prac- 
tices, raising home supplies and other 
things as they may arise, that would 
be of benefit to all codperating 
farmers. 

The presence of the boil weevil 


over a large part of the state makes 


coOperative and vigorous action of 
farmers very necessary at once. Be- 
lieving that this action can be secured 
in no other way so quickly and thor- 
oughly as by organizing boll weevil 
preparedness clubs in each county in 
which county agents are employed, 
the College of Agriculture has set 
itself to prosecute the organization 
vigorously. 

W. B. Burley, the new boll weevil 
expert obtained for the state from 
Louisiana, will have his headquarters 
at Albany, Ga., while J. G. Oliver, an- 
other expert, will continue to be lo- 
cated at Americus. They will do field 
work in promoting the organization 
of the clubs and in other lines of edu- 
cational work among the cotton far- 
mers, as planned by the College and 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. While the county agents 
have been doing preparedness work 
of a very practical kind, it is now 
realized that to make the work that 
has been done most effective that a 
measure of codperation that can be 
secured only through club organiza- 
tion, is now essential. 





Brine Cure For Pork 

S SOON as the carcass has been 

properly chilled and cut up, it is 
ready for curing. Rub each piece 
with salt, sprinkle a layer of salt in 
the bottom of a good, tight barrel, 
and over each layer of meat as it 
is packed in tightly. When the bar- 
rel is full, cover the meat with a 
board and weight it down with a 
stone so that none of the pieces can 
float with any part of the surface 
exposed to the air, where it is likely 
to mold. 

Make the brine by dissolving eight 
pounds of salt and two pounds of 
sugar in four gallons hot water. This 
will treat a hundred pounds of meat, 
and should be poured down the side 
of the barrel until the meat is thor- 
oughly covered. Four or five days af- 
ter the brine is put on, the meat 
should be repacked in another barrel 
in reverse order so that the pieces 
which were at the bottom will be on 
top in the second barrel. Brine should 
be poured on as before, and the trans- 
fer to another barrel repeated in 
about five days, and this time it 
should be allowed to remain in the 
brine about a day and a half for each 
pound contained in the larger pieces 
of meat in the barrel; that is, a fif- 


_teen-pound piece of meat should stay 


in the brine about twenty-two and 
a half days, then it should be washed 


in warm water and hung up for smok- | 


ing just as in the case of dry-cured 
meat. It should be smoked with 
hickory, oak, apple or any other wood 
except that belonging to the pine | F 
family, until it suits the taste of the | 
user. About twenty-five smudges | Ff 


make a good, mild smoke. 

Many prefer not to use saltpetre 
or borax, and they should be used 
in small quantities if at all, for both 
tend to harden the lean meat, and 
saltpetre gives it a bright red color. 
Not more than an ounce should be 
used with each pound of salt. Borax 
helps to keep off the skippers, but 
this may be done by proper sacking. 
If used, it should be sprinkled lightly 
over the lean surface at the begin- 
ning of the curing or just after smok- 
ing, but not more than a tablespoon- 
ful should be used for a large ham. 

Plain syrup, sorghum, or honey may 
be rubbed on the meat after either 
the dry salt or brine cure has been 
completed, and pepper may be added 
if desired. After it is carefully sack- 
ed so that the flies cannot possibly 
get in, it should be hung in a dry, 
airy place until needed—Missouri 
College of Agricuiture. 
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Dry-curing Pork 

UB each piece of meat with fine 

clean sait and allow it to stand 
from six to twenty-four hours in a 
pile on a bench or a table so that the 
bloody serum can drain out. Then 
make the following dry curing mix- 
ture: 


For 1,000 Pounds of Meat 
Fine clean salt 40 pounds 


White onfbrown sugar..........- 10 pounds 
White or Black pepper ......... 4 pounds 
Pe i, ae Re nee ee rr ae ne % pound 


Mix thoroughly. 


Rub each piece of meat thoroughly 
with the dry-curing mixture, taking 
care to see that it penetrates the mus- 
cles around the ends of the bones of 
the hams and shoulders. Pile the 
meat carefully with the skin down, in 
a cool, airy place, but avoid damp, 
musty cellars. Do not make the pile 
more than three feet deep, or let the 
meat stay more than three days with- 
out another application of the mix- 
ture, but after the second application 
no other need be applied for five or 
six days more. 

A fourteen-pound ham should be 
allowed to cure for three weeks, or a 
day and a half for each pound of its 
weight. After this treatment, it 
should be thoroughly cured. | 

Wash each piece with warm water 
and remove any extra curing mixture. 
Wipe it dry and hang it up for smok- 
ing. When all the meat is ready, 
smoke with hickory, oak, apple, or in 
fact any wood except that of the | 
pine’ family. About twenty-five | 
smudges make a good mild smoke, | 
but the taste of the user should de- 
termine this. Country cured meat 
may mold in damp weather without 
any injury, but it must be carefully | 
wrapped or sacked to keep out the 
skippers.—Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. | 

| 





More About Threshing Velvet Beans | 
E THRESHED more than 500 | 


bushels of velvet beans last sea-. 


son, and will thresh still more this | 


year. Any standard power-driven | 

. . ' 
thresher equipped with a pea and 
bean attachment will do the work 


well and with dispatch. The pea and 
bean attachment merely means hav- 
ing cylinder and concaves with wider 
tooth spacing than for small grain’ 
and running the cylinder at a lower 
speed. 

The above applies to the Early 
Speckled bean. This year we will 
thresh the Osceola, the new velvet 
bean, and since it is twice as large as 
the Early Speckled we are going to 


have to change our thresher a little, | F 


but cannot report on that just yet. 
THE URIAH STOCK FARM. 
Uriah, Ala. 
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As Good 

As Ever 
Put Texaco Roofing on your 
building today. Examine 
it carefully years from 
now and you will find 
it as good as ever in 


appearance and actual 
strength. 



















is made to withstand the worst treat- 
ment to which the years can subject 
it. It is cold-proof, sun-proof, water- 
proof and fire-resisting. 


Texaco Roofing will not crack in the 
coldest weather. Neither snow, nor 
frost, nor ice has any effect on it. 
Texaco Roofing will not soften and 
melt under the hottest summer sun. 
No ordinary sparks from engine, 
chimney, or burning building will set 
fire to a roof covered with Texaco. 
It is a good form of fire insurance. 


Texaco Roofing is sold by all good 
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ROOFING DIVISION 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Sry Cotton Planter 


The Gantt Cotton Planter is made to last, —con- 
structed with steel beams, adjustable coulters 
and steel springs. Is easily managed on either 
straight or curved rows, because it is short and 
















light. Can be regulated to plant from a peck 
to four bushels per acre. 


Acknowledged to be best throughout the Gotton Statesata price made possible by the 
huge output of the great Gantt plant. The Gantt Cotton Planterand other famous Gantt 
products for sale by dealers everywhere. Write for catalogue. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 











Ready! Fire! 


The fat spark of COLUMBIAS makes 
sure work of blasting. When you touch 
the button, she goes! For, the world's 
largest dry cell makers have packed 27 
years ol attery-wisioim into every 
COLUMBIA cell. Time-tested, high 
powered, sure-fire for every battery 
purpose. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Time-saving Fahnestock spring-clip , 
binding posts, no extra charge. 











Pull big stumps by hand 


Clear your stump land cheaply. No expense for teams or 
. powder. One man witha 


HAND POWER. 


(7 Stump Puller 


can outpull 16 horses, Works by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs, 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. Made of Krapp stecl—guar- 
anteed against breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 












Write today for special offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing 
WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
Box 19, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Just Look How Much 
EXTRA Value a 


ie Se = 
Dollar Buys t Is Best to Keep the Pasture and 


Woodlot Separate, Since Trees and 
Grass Cannot Grow Well Together 


— pasture is an essential part of 
every well managed farm. It not 


PASTURING THE WOODLOT 






























You get loads of wear 
and comfort, with no itch- 


ing, from the clean, downy only is a great revenue producer, but 
cotton in Hanes Under- | it forms the basis of the family living. 


wear. And you pay only It furnishes feed for the cows which 
75c a garment or $1.50 2 supply milk and butter for the farm- 
. it er’s table; upon it the brood sow 
union sult, raises the winter’s supply of meat; 
Your eyes will pop wide and there the farm teams obtain rest 
open when you see and feel and refreshment. Yet how little 
and wear a suit of Hanes. thought is given to the average Sou- 
We've piled value on value thern pasture. The majority of them 
—we've added feature after yield scantily, and many supply only 
Seatare—“we've cat out the bushes, briars and weeds. It is im- 
P h possible to raise suitable feed for 
useless frills and we've bet- farm animals either on a deeply gul- 
tered Hanes in every way, lied hillside or in dense woods. It is 
clean down to the buttons. It’s no wonder some farmers think that 
some underwear, Men! keeping stock does not pay. 











The common custom of fencing up 

15¢ ' $1.50 the farm woodlot and calling it a 
pa pasture cannot be too strongly con- 

eden Union Suit demned. Not only does woodland 


ELASTIC MNIT furnish little or no suitable feed, 


but the yield of timber is likely to be 
UNDERWEAR 


greatly reduced. 

Hanes Union Suits have Put all to its best use. Handle the 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which “give” with pasture so that the largest amount 
every motion; a snug-fitting Collarette which always keeps the wind 





dergrowth and preventing the growth 
of the sprouts into young trees. 
Heavy stock, especially during wet 
weather, pack the soil, greatly re- 
ducing its moisture content, and con- 
sequently retarding tree growth. The 
hoofs of sheep, cattle and hogs break 
up the cover of dry leaves, exposing 
the soil to the action of sun and 
wind, which also dries out the soil. 
Reseeding is largely prevented both 
by destruction of seeds and the tramp- 
ing or eating of seedlings. While the 
rooting of hogs prepares a good 
seedbed for some seeds, such as short- 
leaf pine, the hogs eat up the seed 
and destroy seedlings of others, as 
longleaf pine. Cattle and sheep eat 
the seedlings of many of our most 
valuable trees. 

It is therefore best to separate 
woodlot and pasture. If no cleared 
land can be spared for pasture, clear 
some of the woodland, so that a real 
pasture can be made. Much more 
feed and timber can be grown separ- 
ately. 

In spite of these unanswerable ar- 
guments, numberless farmers, instead 
of clearing up part of the woodlot 
and making a profitable permanent 
pasture, will continue to turn stock 
into the woods and think they are 
furnishing them a pasture. As a tem- 





from the neck; Improved Cuffs at wrist and ankle which hug close 


wear; a Comfortable, Staunch Waistband; Improved Cuffs which — 
hug the wrists and won’t flare out; a snug Elastic Collarette 
which never gaps; Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams 
which “give” with every motion. 





sold at the stockyards. 


Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Underwear elastic and true to size and shape. re re 


A ticky steer brings from $5 to $10 less than a tick-free steer of 
the same weight because of the quarantine restrictions and the 


Seams are unbreakable where the wear is greatest. 


There is actually a husky two dollars’ worth of service and satisfaction : 


packed into every suit of Hanes. If you don’t know a Hanes dealer, write us. difference in quality. 











— * * * 
P. H. HANES KNITTING Con? Any Seed ticks hatch out in the ground, then climb up the nearest 
Winston-Salem, N.C, grass blade or fence post and bunch near the top until they get a 
PEt YE : chance to get on a cow or steer. They begin drawing blood at once 
— = =e os =5 and, although they are so small at this stage they can scarcely be 


inch in length. 





and do not stretch out of shape; a Comfortable Closed Crotch that : TICK TICKS NO. 4 
stays closed; and every button is a good Pearl Button sewed on ATTLE ticky? Dip them. 
for keeps. C : Be ce ; 
Hanes Separate Garments have Double Gussets to double the Is blood in your cows and steers going into milk and meat or 


* * * 


The loss in weight in Southern cattle is evident from the fact that 
few ticky cattle are fat, practically all being in poor condition when 


seen they nevertheless can give the animal tick fever. In from 21 to 
66 days this small seed tick sucks enough blood to become one-half 








of the nutritious feed is grown upon 
| it; and manage the woodlot with the 
| idea of producing the largest possible 
supply of desirable farm timber. 

The pasture and the woodlot should 
occupy separate areas for the follow- 
ing reasons: 











These plows are the result of many years 
specializing in plow building, with the single 
purpose of producing the best possible walk- 
ing plow for every soil. 







1. The acreage should carry as 
large a number of livestock as possi- 


























er, vat: 4 E 3 ble. Ten acres of first-class pasture 
, we : In shage, strength, material, workmanship and easy ¥@ should feed from ten to twenty cows, 
ee ¢ handling, Moline Chilled Walking Plowsare unequaled. | ais thet sifduas. of wondlaad weuld 
BZ I Sold Under this Triple Guarantee | not support more om ome two. 
Zz ae 1—Every Moline Chilled Plow Moldboard is guaran- | An open field, seeded to the best 


teed to have a grey back, and to fit properly. 
2—Moline Grey Back Moldboards are guaranteed to 

be three times as strong as any other make of 

chilled plow moldboard, without the grey back. 


3—We will exchange a new moldboard for every 


broken Moline Chilled Plow Moldboard that 
does not show a grey back. 
The Moline Line Includes 


Such a guarantee is clear, 
pce Pigpnen Comms broad, positive, absolute. 
Cam Bindew. Crain There is a MolineChilled Plow for 
Binders, Grin Drills every soil—hard, stony, gritty, grav- 
Harrows, Hay Loaders, elly—or for breaking new land. 

ay Rakes, Lime Sow- We invite careful comparison. 


grasses and clovers, and properly 
handled, will yield infinitely more 
feed: per acre than a woods pasture; 
while at the same time the quality 
of the forage produced is greatly 
superior to the dry, hard, indigesti- 
ble grasses growing in the swamps 
and woods. 

In practically all the feeding experi- 
ments carried on by our experiment 
| stations it has been found that the 
larger part of the profit in fattening 
















alte “aif we ers, Listers, Manure Let your Moline dealer show you ae a mre : s ee 
a eee Le — Spreaders, Mowers, | these slows or write us for illus. cattle is returned in the manure; in 
EE Sead Plows (chilled an 


trated literature. fact, it is new generally recommended 


that, instead of applying nitrogenous 


> ihe 


steel), Reapers, Scales, 


Seeders, Stalk Cutters, 4 . 
seeders, Stalk Cutters. | Moline Plow Co., 

































us ne Va te We ; materials direct to the soil, they be 
ee oe ee Dept. 22, Moline, Ill. fed to livestock and the manure, con- 
heey taining nearly all the nitrogen con- 
Sui 


‘sumed in the feed, be so applied to 
the crops. The manure scattered in 
the woods is lost, while that left on 
open pastures is still utilized to the 
| fullest extent. 

| 2. The farm woodlot should be 
| managed so that the largest amount 
| of necessary timber may be produced. 
| This is prevented by the indiscrimin- 


Moldboard-. 
52 5 ranging it of livestock. Cat- 
Guar anleed | rte psi dee te tele shat a the 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” | young growth, thinning out the un- 
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porary measure, therefore, the wood- 
lot may be used in conjunction with 
the pasture for ranging stock, to fur- 
nish exercise, and protection from 
the wind in winter, and shade in sum- 
mer. Do not expect, however, to 
raise much feed in the woodlot. 

When used as an auxiliary pasture 
observe these rules: 

1. Do not allow heavy stock in the 
woods in very wet weather; they 
pack the soil and retard growth. 

2. Do not overstock the woods; 
the undergrowth and seedlings should 
not be destroyed. 

3. A heavy leaf cover prevents 
erosion and retains the moisture in 
the soil. This should not be destroy- 
ed by stock. 


Where reproduction of long-leaf 
pine is desired hogs should be ex- 
cluded. 

5. Never burn your woods, or any 
one else’s, to make the grass come 
earlier. Fire destroys both woods and 
pasture, and impoverishes the soil 
upon which they grow. 


J. S. HOLMES. 





Sale Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


SHORTHORNS 
Feb’y 27, 1917—-Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 





Sunday School Teacher—And the father of 
the prodigal son fell on his neck and wept. .- 
Now, why did he weep? 


Tommy Tuffnut—Huh! I guess you'd weep, 
too, if you fell on your neck.—Life. 
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th 
we BERKSHIRES J H - q B k hi 7 sasers 
e 
e- ‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND erseys, rio steins, and DerKshire riogs Meridale Jerseys 
: AT PUBLIC SALE, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 1916 Bulls of superiés mae 
LK eye 
g () Head Registered Berkshire Hogs of Long- bred from families of known 
. 0 fattow and Keystone Bar on Duke Breeds. producing ability. Females 
il. : of dependable quality to . 
p- OCCONEFCHEE FARM 1 5 Head Registered Holsteins—Cows, mate with them. Foundation 
we . . . 
." & PEDIGREE. WITH EvERY P6- DURHAM.NC. Heifers and Ball Calves. ste a Batt 
t- eature. rite 
d BERKSHIRES “Head Registered Jerseys—Cows, Bulls, and ‘for booklet 
as i Heifers of the Hood Farm Blood. 
i: of tine breeding ALL OUR OWN BREEDING. pclsdder pet 
st . ; : ¥ 300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and quality,— This will be the greatest combination sale of registered cattle and hogs HOLSTEINS 
fe none better. that has ever been held. Each will represent the best blood of their 
d Kovetonb's= Tee. Huke respective breeds. Send Mail Bids to EDGAR B. MOORE. 
we ee “joan at head of herd SELWYN FARMS CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
a sea FINE BOWE Aa gust tr wi — oe Holstein Cattle 
AZ centage same “a ouile shipped. % FOR SALE 
i= JNO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. a 
‘ TAYLOR PLANTATION -g = 
d BERKSHIRE BULLS AND HEIFERS OF . Gon. ‘Suess coms it ive om cae 
>t Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, gallons of milk per day if properly cared for. Also 
- lg ig a ge Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- uae aint cae cin ee 
:  aniperbahsppenste ag ilies. You know there is no better blood Will be big producers. Also Aifteen heifers coming 
, WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, than these famous proved families. one year old. Can furnish carload of either class. 
. Alsi ne re ere: yearlin, ull, re r- 
dia W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. Write for descriptions and prices. Our! —— are a. ae _r “a one oan ee pe xing 
nexcelled. f de cow: nd register: , Ww 
- ~ TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. en ah beri ‘a yBrrnaca salle da ae = 
“ isement appears only once. 
B i T e oe vert: 
BERKSHIRES | RI spite: 
Two big boars, 5 big bred sows, 15 extra fine JERSEYS BY THE CA OAD Little Rock, Arkansas. 
sithese are br whee. fancy bred and. god enbush My Dispersal Sale at ~~ ee was sng up by the severe 
Sacmee Gaia pons storms, so I offer at private sale— 
u AIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. YOUNG REGISTERED COWS in calf to an imported Son of Golden H OLSTEIN 
Fern’s Noble. 
Mammoth Duke 2nd, 213906, 15 YEARLING HEIFERS, some of them bred to Above bull. TT 
BERKSHIR sired, st prize boar, Ist prize A Young Herd of 5. HEIFERS and 1 Yearling Imported. BULL. Biveckees CA Lr 
sow, grand champion boar, and 2d best sow any age, ‘ e-bred registered Holst cows hold all 
at N. C. State Fair this fall. We are offering pigs 10 Fresh High-grade JERSEY MILK COWS. records, and the bright and shining high marks 
ired by this boar at most reasonable prices. Pairs of production which enthuse Holstein owners and 
and trive mated; no shin. W. GETTYS, INGLESIDE FARM, ATHENS, TENN. Gretths pounds buter and 208.8 pounte of wile te 
peiernit tcc nad at stacty coven thousangeee pounds buses and tan 














days; and fifteen hundred 


ter and 31,239.4 pounds of milk in 365 days. The 
Holstein cow in her rapid forward march of prog- 
ress is so profuse with remarkable achievements 
that even the above wonderful figures are ‘‘subject 
to change without notice.’’ 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 

Bookiets 

The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 

F.L. Houghton, Secy., Gox 180, Grattieboro, Vt. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first | 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. oe sows and young pigs of 
these blood lines for sale 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


Kentucky Saddle Horses and 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks 


Piantation Saddlers, five-gaited and driving 
horses, registered stallions, mares and_ geld- 
ings by Bohemian King. First cost—breed- 
ers’ prices. Safe delivery guaranteed. State 
exact “ first letter. 
HE gag oe ah FARMS, 
Allen s. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
Bohemian King 2410, A Kentucky Cham- 
Saddle Stalli pion Show Jack. 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the eS Bes become a fgretite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. HAMPSHIRE has LS KS ES 
become a market topper in every mark Fg If you would like HO TEINS and BER HIR 
er information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG Sons and en = LAD, our great 
address, erd boar. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


wate eee LLL LPL SSSI 


. QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


: REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


n Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 























Crystal Spring Stock Farm, 


BREEDERS OF 














































































































= i Prices reasonable. te today. 
‘ Georgia Illustrator No. 70835 E. C. STONE, Secretary, MITH & SONS, INC., 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 Hampshire Record Association, Seelyville, Pennsylvania 
‘ poner bred gilts, service boars. if you eee 703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size GRASS assorte 
and breeding I — to eee you. FAUST’S CELEBRATED ABERDEEN-ANGUS ace ty HOLSTEINS *<7. pnt females. 
e rite me your wants or come and see one | 1 am offering a nim b Rae aa tonal Lonel Beevion Bulls 4 be record dams. 
J - Satisfaction 
; of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS Aberdeen Angus ber of ef youn wale, Gale pricus.  Spbundid well cntvea of cote ich ‘breeding, ‘900 $50. 
aa —————————————_—_== rfers, : 
J. W. HODGE ELKO. GA. For Sale: 25 boar pigs. sired by King Leader, | | individuals and well bred at moderate peste tara rte nla nisin Ror 
F = eee. ud Long King gumbo and Big Smooth Hedley, and Stoek registered. 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the Sou ‘ 
{ | If you want @ top boar that is big and smooth, 4. D. GLACKWELL, Fayette, Missvuri , | HOLSTEIN CALVES BULLS. i5-léths r™. 
|f you can ge m_ here at a reasonable 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs | || Ezine sxorcea "| | ANGUS CATT LE— Per sexse.2" sect, | $20" cach, crated tor shinment anywhere, and satisfac: 
gi | L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Geeen' wasaiee teed. Send order or write, 
5 b siren Alan en wpe tiastl EDGEWOOD FARM, WHITEWATER, WIS. 
a Of Most Popular Blood Lines. | Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs. STALLION, re a ws FG. A, coming S youre oid, K t k H is: Both f 
Choie -weeks pi 10 to $15 each; two or | | POLAND = sexes OF Var 
3 moles $0-woeks- pigs. 910. 0 OS ig C : they | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetiersonton, Va. BemucKy Horstein teins a anes ae. 
— Cc: a a: me a - | CHINA ae Alig SHORTHORNS did bull.calves at farmers’ prices. ested 
x 5 cKenn ie . High Class Angus Cattle. You PPI eee 
f W.F ernathy, y, Ya win We lost Eee tg fran WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
- | £7. ISSEEINS, Bes. auton wt: | ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS HORSES AND JACKS 
ERSEY: Overstocked, short of room. d gilts bred to Ch Just now we have only a few roam mieee 
DUR a 20 per cent discount on | POLAND PIGS pion B — - nese iaieaeaurd hetheeni tor aate;> Thay . 
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NLESS you file all your papers please give last 
week’s issue to some merchant, banker or 
farm-owning city man. 





Sg community fair is becoming an increasingly 
important factor in community progress, and 
we hope it will not be forgotten when letters are 
sent in for our “Cooperation and Neighborhood 
Improvement Special.” Tell us how your fair has 
helped, along with other subjects mentioned on 
page 22. 





IRCULAR No. 66, United States Department of 

Agriculture, “The Manufacture and Marketing 
of Creamery Butter in the South,” has just been 
issued, and all Southern men interested in cream- 
eries or likely to become interested should write 
for a copy at once. Certainly every patron of a 
coéperative créamery should get and study this 
free circular. 





— of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Hon. A. 
S. Burleson, Postmaster-General of the United 
States; “Smuts and Rusts” and “Livestock Sug- 
gestions for December,” by Dr. Butler; “Farm 
Work for December,” by B. L. Moss; “December 
Suggestions for the Housewife,” by Mrs. Hutt; 
and “Poultry Suggestions,” by Mr. Rothpletz. 





T THE State Farmers’ Union meeting last year, 

the brightest thing said was E. C. *Branson’s: 
“Money talks, but in all-cotton and all-tobacco 
counties, about all it says is good-bye.” This year 
the brightest single sentence emphasized a similar 
idea. Mrs. J. Z. Green said: “It is time for us 
Southern farmers and Southern farm women to 
quit looking to the Western states each spring and 
saying, ‘Give us our daily bread,’ only to have to 
look to the same section in the fall and say, ‘For- 
give us our debts!” 





HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union has 

probably never had a better meeting than that 
in Raleigh last week. It is seldom that in any 
meeting of so-called “business men” are speakers 
so clear, concise, practical and business-like as the 
delegates and others who discussed the various 
forms of rural codperation at this meeting. The 
same rare common sense was shown in mapping 
out policies and passing onresolutions. And with 
it all there was evident an inspiring spirit of ideal- 
ism and service, and the heart-throb of brother- 
hood and comradeship. It was good to be there. 





S“PDAD ventilation is a habit which is probably 
commoner in country districts than in the 
congested wards of cities,” says Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot in a recent issue of the American Magazine. 
In other words, he argues that the people in city 
slums frequently get better air at night than the 
people who live in God’s out-of-doors and have 
fresh, pure, health-giving breezes blowing on 
every shut window. And we are afraid that Dr. 
Cabot is right. Your grandfather who lived in a 
log cabin where the wind whistled through the 
cracks and the snow beat under the clapboards on 
the roof may not have needed to sleep with the 
windows up, but in this day of tightly constructed 
houses, we must let the air in. When nearly every 
doctor in the land says, “Sleep with your windows 
up,” why should we refuse to try it this winter? 





E HOPE our friends who participate in church 

and Sunday school work will not overlook 
what we are saying on page 1 about the import- 
ance of interesting the tenant families in each and 
every neighborhood. The Lord’s command was to 
“Begin at Jerusalem,” and it’s not much credit to 
us that so many churches in the South, in their 
worthy enthusiasm for far-away heathen, forget 
the religious needs of the renting farmer at their 
own doors, his wife, his boys, and girls. We have 
known some cases, however, in which persons of 


the land-owning class have sought to interest ten- 
ants, but without that spirit of fraternity, com- 
radeship, democracy and brotherhood, without 
which it is impossible to get the needed response. 
If you are not going to fill yourself full of the 
spirit of the second chapter of James, you might 
as well let the work alone. 





ANY readers believe that the help and infor- 

mation The Progressive Farmer gives each 
year about cotton prices and cotton marketing is 
alone worth the subscription price—and we mod- 
estly agree with them! Last year The Progressive 
Farmer was the first paper to give the facts and 
figures showing that twelve-cent cotton was justi- 
fied and had to come. We not only did this, but 
we sent out at our own expense circular letters to 
nearly every paper in the Southern states giving 
these facts and figures. And while many people 
said, “The Progressive Farmer is all wrong; nine 
or ten cents is the most this year’s crop will 
bring,” the events justified us. It’s one thing just 
to holler for high prices all the time, and it’s 
another thing to study conditions and give the 
facts and figures showing when higher prices 
are justified. The latter is what The Progressive 
Farmer tries to do. 





Why Not a Neighborhood Debating 
Society? 


_—_—— 


OTICE what we are saying on our Young 

People’s Page this week about the value of 

debating societies. We have often noted the 
good effects of such societies in different com- 
munities, and the transformation that takes place 
in a boy—or even in an older man—is often won- 
derful. Instead of a beginner with unsteady knees 
and stammering tongue, you soon have a speaker 
whose eyes flash with the spirit of contest and 
whose voice has acquired the ring of earnestness 
and conviction. : 

Remember that speakers are not born, but made, 
and that it lies within the power of every South- 
ern farm boy, whether his father is renter or 
land-owner, to become a speaker. And as we have 
often pointed out, farmers suffer in legislation 
and often fail to get their public rights in many 
other respects, simply because they lack trained 
spokesmen. This is another reason therefore for 
having a debating society in every farm neighbor- 
hood. 

The man who can think well and logically on his 
feet will become a leader of men. He will not be- 
come a leader merely because he is eloquent or 
fluent, or a master of pretty phrases, but he will 
become a leader because in becoming a proficient 
speaker he has become a proficient thinker. De- 
bating teaches him to go to the bottom of every 
question, and this habit of thoroughness helps him 
in all future life and work. 





Cattle to Take the Place of Cotton 


R. FRED Jones, Secretary of the Sumter 
M County, Alabama, Livestock Association, in 

a letter to his local paper, “Our Southern 
Home,” shows that cattle may be made to take the 
place of cotton. He states that in 20 days $45,000 
of cattle money had passed through the banks of 
the town of Livingston, three-year-old steers sell- 
ing for an average of $64 a head, two-year-olds 
for $52 per head, and calves under a year old for 
$40 each. One train load of eight cars consisted of 
high-grade Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn steers 
weighing from 900 pounds to 1,410 pounds. 

He closes his article with the following perti- 
nent question which all farmers in the sections re- 
recently infested with boll weevils should consider 
carefully before answering in their farming opera- 
tions: 





“Can we afford to attempt to grow one bale 
of cotton worth $50 on ten acres of land, when 
we can grow ten steers worth $500 on the same 
land? The farmers of Sumter County have 
tried the first—now let them get pure-bred 
beef bulls and good native cows and try the 
latter.” 

As throwing light on the situation in Sumter 
County, and the same applies to the other counties 
recently infested that are in the southern half of 
the Cotton Belt, the following ginning report ob- 
tained by the Government is significant: “The 
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Government cotton ginning report shows 812 bales 
ginned in Sumter County up to October 18. Up to 
the same date last year, 1915, the number was 2,816 
bales.” 





Don’t Forget “Progressive Farmer Week” 





ON’T forget that next week—every hour of it 
from Monday morning to Saturday night—is 
“Progressive Farmer Week.” 

If you don’t believe it will help your neighbor- 
hood to have more of its people read The Progres- 
sive Farmer, then don’t pay any attention to it. 

If you do believe this, however, if your heart is 
in the work then we want your help in getting 
our paper introduced into new homes. And we are 
willing to pay you for it. We will give you one 
month’s credit on your subscription for each “ten 
weeks for ten cents” subscription you send us— 
and you can surely get a dozen and so get your 
own renewal a whole year free. And if for any 
reason you can’t do the work yourself, there is 
surely some other member of your family who 
can. 

Next week therefore, while this “ten weeks for 
ten cents” offer (with one month’s credit for each 
new subscription you send) is on, let every sub- 
scriber resolve to get his own subscription renew- 
ed at least six months if not for a full year. Read 
full notice on page 2 and send on your list. 





Uncle John Helps to Organize a Locai Farm 
Loan Association 


st EP,” chirruped Uncle John, as he dropped 

in for a short visit, “since we've finished 

gatherin’ our crops we’ve been a-studyin’ up 
on this new Gov’ment farm loan business. Hada 
meetin’ out at ol’ Union the other night an’ dis- 
cussed it pro an’ con, up an’ down, an’ back’ards 
an’ for’ards. An’ ’fore we got through, we found 
out that the main trouble with most of us wuz 
that we didn’t know much about how the thing 
worked. 

“F’r instance, Sam Sykes, who as you maybe 
know, is one o’ these yere all-cotton, time-prices, 
corn-buyin’ fellers, ‘lowed that he understood the 
Gov’ment wuz a-lendin’ money without security or 
maturity, an’ he fer one wanted some of it. An- 
other said that he knowed they wuz some trick in 
it, an’ he proposed to hold back an’ let somebody 
else git skinned fust; an’ still others objected to 
havin’ to take stock an’ let this stock stand good 
for the other feller’s debts. 

“But it happened that one o’ the boys brought 
along one o’ them farm loan pri-mers that the 
Gov’ment is a-sendin’ out, an’ we found that it 
answered about any question any of us could think 
up. Friend Sykes learned, instead of it bein’ a 
‘without security or maturity’ proposition, that 
it was a matter o’ business from beginnin’ to end, 
an’ that if he wasn’t willin’ to do business in a bus- 
inesslike way that he’d have to stay out. An’ as for 
takin’ stock an’ standin’ for the other feller, that 
pri-mer makes it pretty plain that where ordinary 
business sense is used in appraisin’ there’s mighty 
little chance for anybody to have to dig up be- 
cause some feller ker-flunks in his payments. 

“Well,” the old man went on, “the upshot of it all 
wuz that before we adjourned we’d got ourselves 
organized, an’ by the time our Uncle Samuel is 
ready with his land banks in January we propose 
to be ready, too. An’ let me tell you somethin’,” 
he concluded, “when we get 5 an’ 6 per cent money 
on long time an’ no commissions, you’re gona see 
our ol’ neighborhood wake up an’ pick up an’ blos- 
som for fair. I’m for this new rural credits busi- 
ness an’ don’t care who knows it.” 





A Thought for the Week 


| ‘ee much trouble he avoids who does not 


look to see what his neighbor says or does 

or thinks, but only to what he does himself, 
that it may be just and pure—From “Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius Antonius.” 








Any old dead fish can swim downstream; it takes a live 
one to swim up.—Colloquial Epigram. 
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SOME THINGS TO CONSIDER BEFORE SPEND- 
ING THIS YEAR’S CROP MONEY 


By CLARENCE POE 

















SUALLY, I discuss on this page only those 

things relating directly to education, codp- 

eration and legislation. This week, however, 
I am going to discuss a subject of urgent timeli- 
ness and pressing importance which relates only 
incidentally to codperation. This subject is the 
wise expenditure of the proceeds of this year’s 
money crops. 

Most of us, when we get a little money, find 
it burning a holein our pockets. To have 
any money worth mentioning on hand is un- 
natural, and therefore somewhat uncomfortable. 
And we proceed quickly to get rid of it. We pass 
by some store window, see something we like, and 
buy it just because it strikes our fancy for the mo- 
ment. Or else some slick-tongued agent comes 
along and persuades us into paying two or three 
prices for something that we feel (while he is talk- 
ing) that we simply can’t do without—or anyhow 
he says we can’t; and as we can’t seem to get the 
best of him in argument, he must be right. And 
we proceed to buy. 

And then a hundred times before another crop- 
selling season we find a better use for the money 
than the use we made. We find that we badly 
need certain improved farm implements or ma- 
chinery; or that the good wife needs better equip- 
ment; or that we need hogs, cattle, or poultry of 
better breeds. But we haven’t the money to pay 
for them. We have spent it for something less 
badly needed, And then we mourn too late that 
we didn’t sit down and figure out just how our lite 
tle surplus could best be spent. 

a 


Get Ready for the Harder Times Sure to 
Come 


HE first thing we wish to urge is the import- 
7 ance of saving every possible cent out of this 

year’s profits—saving it either directly in the 
form of cash itself, or else saving it by wise in- 
vestment, better equipment, etc., which may pay 
even better interest than the 4, 6, or 8 per cent 
you would get by lending or depositing the actual 
money. 

In any case, don’t deceive yourself into believing 
that the present period of unusual prosperity is 
going to last. It won’t. And now is the time to 
put aside something against the day of harder 
times that is sure to come. 
the old proverb: 


In the language of 


“For age and want save while you may; 
No morning’s sun lasts a whole day.” 


Already some of the world’s most eminent 
authorities on commerce and finance are hanging 
out the red flag of danger. On October 31, one of 
the country’s foremost authorities on business 
conditions (he wasn’t trying to influence politics 
one way or the other) in discussing the unpar- 
allelled dumping of gold into this country as a 
result of the European war, and the consequently 
unparallelled inflation of bank credit, declared: 


“In some respects this country is now in 
much the same position it was after the dis- 
covery of gold in California. Those who be- 
lieve we are to escape a reaction from such 
inflationary prosperity should study the panic 
of 1857. Our position may be likened to that 
of an opiate fiend. As long as the stimulant 
is applied in increasing doses, we shall be all 
right; but when the stream of gold imports is 

“checked, or perhaps reversed, then a reaction 
inevitable. Moreover, the longer the pres- 
inflation continues, the more drastic will 
en ; . 

i. the readjustment which must follow. se 
@ point we especially wish clients to realize 
Pe that something must be done or following 
}@ war we will have the greatest panic ever 
y'itnessed in this country. The law of equal 
reaction cannot be set aside. Therefore we 
urge you to be cautious in permanently en- 
larging your capacity, taking on long-term 
obligations, or making any expansion that 
can’t be written off soon or easily carried 

through a business depression.” 


Four Definite Suggestions 
IGHT now, we wish to make four definite 
suggestions looking to wise investment of 
this year’s funds. They are: 

1. Put Your Money in a Bank.—So long as it is 
in your pocket or in the house the temptation to 
spend it is much greater. Besides it is more bus- 
inesslike to pay all bills by check, and the return- 
ed check serves as a receipt. Your neighborhood 
ought to have a credit union, and you should start 
one if possible, but if you can’t, then put your 
money in a bank. 

2. Guard Against “Time Prices” Next Year.—An 
investigation made by The Progressive Farmer in 
1915 showed that time prices average over 23% per 
cent in excess of cash prices. Assuming that the 
average period between purchase and payment is 
four months, this is equivalent to borrowing at 70 
per cent per year—or ten times a fair rate of 
interest. This is the year of all years for the 
farmer to put something aside so that he will not 
be a time-prices slave next year. Unless you can 
borrow money otherwise at about the legal rate 
and so pay cash for what you buy—unless you can 
and will do this, we say, be sure to put aside 
enough to save you from paying 70 per cent “time 
prices” next season. 

3. Put Money-making Investments Ahead of 
Money-eating Investments.—Education and things 
to make the good wife’s work easier should be 
considered without thought of financial profit. But 
beyond these let’s figure which purchases will 
merely eat money and which will make money. 
Let’s buy the things that will make money for us— 
better tools, better seeds, better livestock, etc.,— 
and then we shall be in better fix next year to buy 


the things that are desirable but not money-mak- 
ing. . 
4. Have a Family Council on Purchases.—Figur 
out how much money you can spend this fall and 
winter, and then sit down with the good wife, by 
the fireside, and with the older children (it’s a 
mighty good thing to make them feel that they 
are partners in the household) and then decide 
which things are most needed. Do this and then 
get catalogs and price lists of these articles and 
decide which brand or make suits you best. It 
may take a little time for this, but it will be time 
well spent. Ask advice also from your farmer 
friends and from town business men, and fron 
your county demonstration agent. 
& 


Some Purchases to Consider 


ND now in conclusion let us consider some 
specific ways to invest your surplus—some 
methods of expenditure which, as we said 
in the outset, will really keep your money with 
you, will really enable you to save it, and which 
will probably pay you bigger interest than you 


would get on a loan or deposit. When you sit 





“THE YOUNG MEN LIE DEAD” » 


At this season let us not fail to thank God for the 
blessings of peace, Here in America our fathers, sons 
and brothers are spared from the red death of war, 
while nearly every neighborhood in Europe is witness 
to such tragedies as Mary Stewart portrays in the fol- 
lowing vivid poem:— 


The young, young men lie dead. 

Their clear blue eyes glazed to the sunlight, 
Their soft brown eyes blinded in dust, 
Their strong arms limp, lifeless, and loveless, 
Their shoulders resistless and prone, 
Their swift feet all leaden and dull, 
Their glad voices choked with their own blood, 
No more shall they run to the day’s work. 
And never shall answer love’s call. 
The young men lie dead in the trenches, 
Dead, dead, in the trenches and stil. 


Tr young men lie dead in the trenches, 


The young women walk dead in the houses, 

The young, young women walk dead. 

Walk dead through the streets and the roadways, 
Their hearts and their voices are lifeless, 

Are dead to the quickening sunlight, 

To the might-have-been children stone dead. 

The life-joy is chilled in their bosoms, 

The life-cry is stopt in their hearts, 

And the call that might rouse it is stifled, 
Forever is silenced and dumb: 

For their young men lie dead in the trenches, 
Dead, dead, in the trenches and still. 

Mary Stewart in the Independent, 
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down to that family conference, here are a few 
things of this character we believe you will find 
it well to consider: 

1. Make plans to “live at home” next year. To 
have a good all-the-year-round garden, a good 
flock of poultry, and plenty of milk and butter, 
will be a godsend in keeping down store ac- 
counts. Not half our farmers get enough milk, 
butter, eggs and vegetables. An extra cow or 
two and some pure-bred fowls may well be con- 
sidered first therefore. And plan also for plenty 
of hogs next year. 

2. Plan some relief for the often overworked 
wife. Look over the following list of “Things 
Every Farmer’s Wife Should Have” as given in 
a recent bulletin and decide what you can buy 
now: 


1. <A good water supply. 11. A patent floor mop. 
2. A modern range. 12. A carpet sweeper or vacuum 
8. A kitchen cabinet. cleaner. 
4. Plenty of cooking utensils, 1%. A first-class sewing machine. 
5. A dish-washer. 14. A heating furnace. 
6. A cream separator. 15. A lighting system (if possi- 
7. A good churn. y ble). ° 
8. A washing machine. 16. A bread mixer. 
9. A clothes wringer. 17. Rugs. 
10. Electric or gasoline smooth- 18. An ice cream freezer. 
ing irons. 


3. Decide whether an extra horse or a mule 
would not greatly increase the efficiency of your 
farm. The average Southern farmer doesn’t use 
enough work stock and is poor because he runs 
his brain with one-horse power while the Western 
farmer runs his with three to five-horse power. 
As Dr. Seaman A. Knapp used to say: “Where 
the South Carolina farmer uses one man and one 
mule to plow, accomplishing less than an acre per 
day from three to four inches deep, the lowa 
farmer uses at least three horses, and plows four 
acres per day six to eight inches deep.” 

4. Decide what improved implements and ma- 
chinery are needed on your farm. 

ot 


Co6éperation in Buying Modern Equipment 
EFORE deciding about this matter of im- 
proved farm implements and machinery, how- 
ever, the first thing to do is to talk over mat- 

ters with your brothers, brothers-in-law, cousins, 

and near neighbors, and find out if you cannot buy 
some of these things in codperation with these 
neighbors. 

Here is the situation in a nutshell: While the 
average farmer simply can’t afford to farm with- 
out improved machinery, he also can’t afford to 
buy a complete outfit of modern implements for a 
50, 100, or 200-acre farm. 


farmers 


The larger and wealthier 
who have cultivated farm areas large 
enough to make complete modern equipment pay 
—they will beat Mr. Small Farmer any way he 
may try except the codperative way. They will 
beat him if he tries to get along with expensive 
hand labor or crude tools in place of economical 
modern machinery; and on the other hand, they 
will also beat him if he stocks up with a tremen- 
dous investment in farm machinery and tries to 
get his money’s worth out of it on a little farm. 
This makes it plain therefore that there is just one 
way for the small farmer to compete with the 
weathier farmer and that is by codperative pur- 
chase and use of modern equipment. In the 
writer’s book, “How Farmers Coéperate and Dou- 
ble Profits,’ we have suggested twenty-six lines 
of farm machinery that small farmers may well 
buy cooperatively, and we would suggest that you 
now consider all these as follows: 


1. Stump puller. 10. Tractor. 18. Clover huller. 
2, Manure spreader. 11. Harvester and 19. Grain thresher. 
8. Corn shredder. binder. 20. Meat chopper. 
4. Corn harvester. 12. Lime and fertilizer 21. Horse clipper. 
5. Fanning mill. distributor. 22. Cement tile ma- 
6. Pea huller. 13. Potato digger. chine. 
7. Spraying outfit. 14. Stalk cutter. 23. Road drag. 
8. Canning outfit. 15. Grain drill. 24. Farm level. 
9. Cowpea thresher. 16. Mower. 25. Cane mill. 
17. Peanut picker. 26. Hay press. 


Landrollers and incubators should also be added 
to this list. And where farms are small enough, 
two or three neighbors. may own planters to- 
gether. 

od Ba a 

To sum it up, we should say that the Southern 
farmer should now have two mottoes. For 1916 
his battle cry should be, “Save Something!” and 
for 1917, “Safety First!” 
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ARE of the teeth is im- 
portant for general health 
and strength. 


ET your dentist see your 
tecth twice a year, and be 
on the safe side. 


VERY morning, before 
breakfast, give your teeth 
a thorough brushing— 


ND every night, before 
going to bed, brush them 
well again. 


OT a ertat task, is it? 
and with Ribbon Dental 
Cream it is a pleasure. 


Ze TIC) 


HE flavor of this denti- 
frice is so delicious that 
you enjoy the brushing. 


NTIRE freedom from 
scratching grit makes it 
perfectly safe— 


CONOMY is obtained 
by its ribbon form which 
prevents waste— 


EETH and mouth are 
left wholesomely clean 
and non-acid. 


i 


ELP yourself now, and 
all thro’ life by giving your 
teeth proper care with 


H 




















oN otal 
automobile selling our new 
a Coal-oll Age 
Absolutely safe. \Big money saver. 


300 Candle Power 


wonderful the way this n 
lamp isselling. Every homes a pomible 
‘Y sale. Big Monoy = Ry 

high lam; 


| sGHVEN 


MAKE $60 wétx 









j ee r= 


with ah automobile, The fs no contest where only one person 
wins. Anyone can earn 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 2255 East St. DAYTON, OHIO 





rlthas tock canks ai ato 


plete 
tare member of the ° fami 
28200 to$500 o' 


of 
ity.\ 
Write now! m fall buying! 
WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
672 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
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lo’ for eve 
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Strawberries 


Make Big Profits 


growing strawberries. Our 
filuctratea Book of Berries for 
1917 pointsthe way. Itisa 
complete guide for the ama- 
teur;a valuable reference book 
js for the experienced grower. It’s 
free. Write today for your ~~ 
The W. F. Allen Co., 121 Market St., Salisbury, Ii 


“ROUGH ON RAT Bede at Die in the House 


table Exterminato e Dogs, Gophers, 
—- Logs, Chi munis, Weasels, Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. ane cognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60c. 
Bmallise, Used the World Over. Used by U. 8. Gov't. 
Rough on Rats Never Fails. Refuse ALL Substitutes. 










99 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 





When writing to udvertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mer, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 














THANKSGIVING 


Count your blessings, one by one, 

At early morn and set of sun, 

Ane, iike an incense, to the skies 

Your prayers of thankfulness shall rise. 


Look for the love that Heaven sends, 

The good that every soul intends; 

Thus you wil! learn the only way 

To keep a true Thanksgiving Day. 
—Selected. 











CUT, PIN AND BASTE YOUR PAT- 
TERN WITH CARE 


The Wide-awake Girls and Boys Learn 
That It Pays to Get One Well-fit- 
ting Foundation Pattern and Alter 
It for Different Dresses 





at your pattern to your cloth,” is 
an old, old saying, and it serves 
in almost every phase of life,” re- 
marked Mr. Alston, with an amused 
smile as he picked up his young son 
Billy and escorted him away from the 
rustling paper of the children’s pat- 
terns. 

“Remember that, girls and boys,” 
spoke up Miss Margaret, “for the 
boy or girl, man or woman, who fits 




















ADJUSTING THE SLEEVE PATTERN 
the pattern to the cloth gets on pret- 
ty well in life.” 

“Why?” inquired several of the 
children. 

“Just tuck it away in your mind and 
you will know some day. 

“Take your pattern from its envel- 
ope and study what each piece is. 
Each ‘V’ is called a ‘notch,’ and fits 
to another notch in another piece of 
the pattern. The holes are called 
‘perforations.’ When there are three 
of them in a row it means that they 
are to be laid down the straight 
thread of the goods; when there are 
three in a triangle, it is to help you 
to fit it to a triangle in another place. 

“Now, lay your patterns down, take 
tape measure, paper and pencil and 
measure each other. Measure from 
the waist-line to the floor; if you 





LEFT—LINING ADJUSTED TO GIVE EX- 
TRA FULLNESS; RIGHT—ADJUSTING 
THE LINING BY SLASHING TO GIVE 
MORB ROOM ACROSS BUST 

want your skirt four inches or six 

inches from the floor, take off that 

many inches. Measure also from the 
shoulder to the elbow, and elbow to 
the hand. Find the distance from the 
neck to the waist in the back, as you 

did in front. Of course, you can take 

many more measurements as you get 

more accustomed to cutting patterns 
and know your own figure, but that is 
enough for the first time. 

“Every girl ought to know how to 
make a middy blouse, a shirtwaist, 
and a simple wool or cotton dress. We 
will make a one-piece lawn dress to- 
day. Read in the pattern how much 


is allowed for the seam. 


If you have 
any ravelly goods, be sure to allow 
more. You are cutting the two sides 
at once; be sure to put the right sides 
together, to turn the tap at the front 
or back, wherever you may open it. 
Now lay the pattern just as economi- 
cally as you can, turning it one way 
and then another to get the least 
waste of cloth, but, again, do not for- 
get to allow for the seams. Pin the 
pattern to the goods, being very gen- 
erous with the pins. Next take your 
tape measure and see whether you 
have the pattern too long or too 
short.” 

“Mine is too long!” cried one. 

“Too short!” called another. 











SHORTENING THE LINING 


“My sleeves are not big enough,” 
added a third. 

“Look at these pictures and alter 
your patterns accordingly,” answered 
Miss Margaret. 

After a long period of looking, al- 
tering, cutting and pinning, Aunt 
Margaret said: “Now, if you are sure 
that you have laid the dots on the 
straight of the goods, baste with a 
long needle and thread and the bast- 
ing stitch we learned three weeks 
ago. Have you sharp scissors, every- 
body? Poor scissors are a waste of 
nerve force, time and good material.” 

“If I have plenty of pins I do not 
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THE LINING 


have to baste, do I, Aunt Margaret?” 
inquired Mary. 

“No, not if the material is at all 
firm. The best way is really to have 
a piece of tailor’s chalk, which makes 
a thin line, and draw around the pat- 
tern and in all the holes. It is best to 
make a stitch in each of the holes, 
cutting the thread between, but you 
will see about that in the pictures 
I will show you in the next few 
weeks, 

“Now for the skirt—baste together, 
seams on the wrong side, holding the 
bias side of the gores always towards 
the sewer and match the notches. 
Place a tape belting around the waist, 
lapping at the point where the skirt 
will open. The lines of the skirt should 
be straight and not fall too far to the 
front or the back. Fit with the right 
side out and not wrong side out, as 
some people try to do. 

“Next the waist—baste the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, then try on the 
waist; fit it over very, very carefully, 
because you will want to make these 
patterns fit perfectly and use them 
for foundation patterns for all the 
dresses that you expect to make for a 
long time. Most of the corrections of 
wrinkles can be made by taking in or 
letting out the shoulder seams. If 
your waist fits, pin the skirt evenly 
around the waist. Take in any darts, 
to make it easy over the hips. Take 
off the skirt and waist, separate them 











LENGTHENING 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and re-baste and fit a second time be- 
fore stitching.” 

“Shall I put a French fell on my 
dress?” asked someone. 

“No, we do not do that any more 
because it is apt to pucker the cloth. 
The seams are usually finished simply 
by pressing open and overcasting the 
ravelly edges. Even that is not desir- 
able for thin material, so it is better 
to follow the advice about finishing 
the seams given with each pattern. 
In tailored things the seams are both 
turned one way and _= machine- 
stitched down with silk an even dis- 
tance from the seam. Seams of heavy 
material are notched or pinked. 

“Now go ahead and follow the di- 
rections of the pattern; use thread 
that is a little too fine rather than too 
coarse; be very, very particular about 
the lines of a garment and the neat- 
ness of the details. Do not neglect 
the use of the flat iron, especially 
when you sew on woolen goods; press 
at every stage.” 

“Shall I fasten my skirt and waist 
together before I fix the hem of the 
skirt?” asked Bessie. 

“No, indeed!” 

“T am afraid my skirt is going to 
sag where the two bias edges come 
together at the back,” observed Mar- 
tha. 

“When stitching the seam stitch a 
piece of tape or selvage in with the 
goods and it will not do so,” answer- 
ed Aunt Margaret. 

“How should the hem at the bottom 
be sewed?” said Alice. 

“It depends entirely on the mate- 
rial, and you must use your own judg- 
ment as to whether you stitch it with 
several stitchings on the machine; 
whether you hem it by hand so as to 
show as little of the stitching on the 
outside as possible; whether you 
catch-stitch it; or, as with a very rav- 
elly or thick material, you bind it and 
then catch-stitch it at the top.” 

“Do you think a bias fold would look 
pretty around the top of the hem?” 
asked Edith. 

“That’s another story; we'll talk 
about choosing the style and trim- 
ming the dress next time.” 





What to Do for Unwelcome Vermin 


greet de lice from children’s heads, 
if they have been unfortunate 
enough to appropriate them some- 
where, by wetting the hair with kero- 
sene at night and then washing 
well with soap and water. This will 
not soil the bed if the head is tied in a 
towel. Remove with vinegar the nits 
that stick to the hair. Be careful not 
to get this in the children’s eyes. 
I am sometimes asked if blue oint- 
ment is not good. It is, but kerosene 
and vinegar are better. 

One or two people have recently 
complained of what seems to be body 
lice, which they believe to have come 
on babies’ clothes in the washing. Boil 
the clothes; boil the cotton clothes 
and bake the woolen ones very care- 
fully in a hot oven. Remove from 
the oven as soon as the fibre 
is scorched a little. Sprinkle a tea- 
spoon of sulphur powder in the bed, 
rub the seams of the clothes with sul- 
phur and rub carbolized vaseline on 
the body, especially where the lice 
have bitten. 

“Those who have been bitten by bed 
bugs will find applications of perox- 
ide of hydrogen useful in allaying ir- 
ritation. Tincture of iodine, in its or- 
dinary or double strength, is also a 
good counter-irritant for use in cases 
of fleas, mosquitoes, bedbugs, or other 
insect bites. Iodine however, should 
be used with caution on the tender 
skin of small children and on those 
who are affected with or disposed to 
eczemic disorders.” 

To get rid of bugs, gasoline, kero- 
sene or benzine are perhaps the most 
efficient when they are put into ali 
cracks or crevices where they are 
likely to contain the bugs and their 
eggs. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has a bulletin on how 
to fumigate for all household bugs. 





The men who read are the men who lead. 
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Garments 


for Men 











6896—Men’s House Coat—Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches breast measure. Front and collar 


of this coat are in one piece. 
7196—Men’s Pajamas—Cut in sizes 34 to 44 
styles of front closing. 


4385—Men’s and Boys’ Sack Night-shirt—Cutin sizes 26 to 44 inches breast measure. The 
neck may be finished with soft collar or round with a facing. 

4918—Men’s and Boys’ Bathrobe—Cut in sizes 8, 12 and 16 years of age for boys, 36, 40 and 
42 inches breast measure for men. Blanket material or other-appropriate fabric will 


be suitable for this robe. 
Price for each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address The Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 














inches breast measure. The coat has tvo 





Catch the Beauty Spirit 


T WAS just a little mill town. From 

the time we entered it our atten- 
tion was caught and carried from one 
side of the street to the other. Every 
yard was brilliant with blooming 
flowers. Here a tiny bed and there a 
tiny border, and all well trained and 
cultivated. It seemed that each fam- 
ily was striving to make its own little 
spot the cleanest and most attractive 
place in town. I said to my compan- 
ion: “They have all caught the beau- 
ty spirit.” 

Just “catching the spirit” was 
about all there was to it. There was 
nothing expensive; nothing done but 
what could be easily accomplished 
with a few feet of earth and a few 
seeds. And the flowers were mostly 
the tried old kinds such as phlox, ver- 
benas, petunias, cosmos, and nastur- 
tiums, with a cypress or morning- 
glory entwined here and there. 

While viewing this inspiring little 
town (Cliffside, by name), I began to 
review other towns I had seen—es- 
pecially mill towns—that lacked this 
touch of beauty and refinement. Then 
my mind flew back to the broad coun- 
tryside where one sees so many yards 
almost devoid of flowers. 

God has strewn his beautiful wild 
flowers all over the land; yea, He has 
filled the earth with beauty, yet so 
many fai! to catch the beauty spirit. 

EDITH WHITE. 

Shelby, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Yes, let us 
catch the beauty spirit and it will 
make our lives fuller. Spend our 
Christmas money for beautifying the 
frome grounds. Let us do-it now, or 
spring with all its work will soon be 
upon us. 





How to Cure Cold Feet and Flat 
Chest 


“wa you tell me what to do for 
cold feet, and whether or not it 
is possible for me to develop my 
chest?” 

What to do for cold feet is a prob- 
lem, as that is a question of circula- 
tion. Exercises and bathing will 
probably help more than any other 
two things. As to the exercises, when 
your feet are cold, go for a walk if 
you possibly can, or dance around a 
little on your toes. If you cannot do 
this, breathe deeply several times, or 
go out and sweep the porch briskly. 
Do not stoop over while doing it. In 
walking, try to walk on the ball of 
your feet as much’as possible, instead 
of the’ heel. Choose warm _ shoes, 
broad heels and flexible soles. This 
develops the whole foot and makes 
circulation more active. Bathe your 
feet in warm water every night be- 
fore going to bed, and rub them 
quickly and briskly as soon as they 
are dry. In summer follow this with 
a rub of alcohol. Get pure or dena- 
tured alcohol, but never the wood al- 
cohol, as the fumes may cause blind- 


47 ’ i She {+ 


ness. In winter rub with a sheepskin 
mitten. You can get a piece of sheep- 
skin and make a mitten of it. Next, 
be very certain that you do not wear 
circular garters or anything else that 
restricts circulation. 

Expansion of the lungs will often 
increase the circulation, and help the 
feet as well as the chest. Take a tape 
measure and measure yourself, pass- 
ing the measure just under the arms. 
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Write down the measurements. Draw 
in the breath very slowly until the 
chest will expand no more. Then ex- 


hale just as slowly, being very careful | 


that every bit of the air is out of the 
lungs as far as possible. Then take 
half a dozen breaths each morning 
and each night. Keep the measures 
and you will see that you have gained 
in chest measurement. Persist in this 
breathing and do it before the open 
window or right out of doors. When 
taking a walk pause and breathe half 
a dozen times deeply. Those singers 
who have been properly trained never 
have hollows in their throats or are 
flat-chested because before they could 
learn to sing they must learn to 
breathe deeply, therefore singing is 
very good for circulation, if one 
trains herself to bteathe correctly. 
Dash cold water on the chest every 
day after bathing and slap it until 
warm. 


One-Minute Talks—Give the Child 
Regular Baths 


LL children, the delicate as well 

as the rugged, should have regu- 
lar baths. The oil rub is given for 
the first week or ten days in many 
hospitals for greater cleanliness and 
less shock. After the first week, a 
tub bath may be given in the morn- 
ing and a sponge bath at night, pro- 
vided the child shows ho sign of 
blueness or chilliness of the surface 
or signs of exhaustion; should the 
child be restless at night the tub 
bath at night will sometimes give 
sound sleep. The temperature of the 
room should be about 80 degreés 
Fahrenheit and the water 
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to the food. 





The Use of Sour Milk 
“in Baking 


does not produce as uniform results 
nor make food of such fine quality as 
when pure cream of tartar baking pow-" 
ders like Royal or Dr: Price’s are used: 


There is often uncertainty with the 
antiquated use of soda and sour milk. 
When too much of either is used, or 
the milk is too acid, a bad taste is given 


It is not necessary to use sour milk 
with Royal Baking Powder or with 
Dr. Price’s Baking Powder as they are 
complete quick raising agents and food 
prepared with them 


has no bitter taste. 























never | 


above 95 degrees, that is, comforta- | 


ble when tested by the elbow. The 
bath must not last more than five 
minutes. The daily bath should be 
given midway between feedings and 
little soap is required. A bran bag 
may be used in the bath for children 
with a tendency to rough skin. Pat, 
not rub, the child dry afterward, 
lightly and quickly. If the skin is ir- 
ritated in any way, you may dust a 
little powder over it but otherwise 
none is needed. If the child is fever- 
ish, bathe with long strokes and do 
not dry. When sick be sure to keep 
the skin active in eliminating bodily 
poisons by frequent baths. 





A MISTAKE 


Bobby was saying his prayers in a very low 
voice, 

“I can’t hear you, dear,” his mother whis- 
pered, 

“I wasn’t talking to you,” replied Bobby 
firmly, 
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Hosiery Made to Stand Everyday Wear 


You find it hard to get hosiery that will stand the house- 
wife’s everyday wear. The heels, soles and toes wear full of 
holes; it ravels quickly and loses its 


shape after the first washing. Here’s 
the solution for the problem—buy 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest. 


Look at these stockings. Notice the dee 

i garter-pull-proof an 
ike all Durable Durham Hosiery 
the heels, soles and toes are heavily rein- 
forced. Made in both regular and wide width. 


Durable Durham Hosiery is made for 
everybody in the ag a Price 10c, 15c and 
y guarantee 

Ask your dealer to show 


you the Durable Durham 
25-cent Mercerized Hosiery 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


elastic rib top that is 
ravel-proof. 


25c. Every pair is ful 


Durham, N. C. 


















GETA FEATHER BED 


Eas 


\ Ss 














value, $20. Reduced to 
$8.92 for all. 
36-Ib. bed $5.92, 40.1b. 
bed $6.92, pillows @1 pair. 
Mail money order ¢oday or 
write for catalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING GO., Dept. 400, Chariotte,N.G 





If you have a farm to rent or that you want 
to sell, now is the time to advertise. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ROTHER! Just get your finger- 

tips inside a Mayo 10-rib gar- 
ment and feel that fleeced inner 
surface. 


“Velvety,” say you. Right. Imag- | 
ine how good it feels when the icicles 
hang from the house 10 inches to 1% 
feet long. 





But the velvety hug of Mayo Un-| 
derwear is due to far more than its 
fleeced inner surface. Mayo has the 
same knitting that’s found in dollar 
underwear-—ten ribs per inch instead 
of 8. 


You can easily prove that by put- 
ting a ruler next to the fabric and 
counting those 10 ribs. 


Does that close, snug, 10-rib knitting turn win- 


into Jurfe? It will! Get your Mayo underwear 
before winter gets you! 


Men’s Single Garments Men’s Union Suits 
Boys’ Union Suits 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib garments-will find 
Mayo 8-rib underwear an excellent value. 


ITigyo 


Made from Mayo Yarn 





The same 10-rib knitting ‘that’s 
found in Dollar Underwear. 


All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly 
get it for you. 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 











A Constant Water Supply f 
For Your Farm Home 
Don't depend on a windmill or the 
pmmey back - breaking hand pump to 


without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operates} 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3g al C4 

i} lons or more per minute. Will g 

} maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- : 
teed. Write today for catalog and free ae 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
$130 Trinity Building New York 



















CENTS A ROD for | 

x @ 26-inch high fence; | 
21% ¢. arod for 47-in. 

81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

‘ences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 

FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 

don 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

ule Tite for free catalog now. | 
rn oom FENCE CO 

e MORTON, ILLS. 








| 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 
NO COMM(:SSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS Inc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, EY. 








Our book, “‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15, 
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Polly anna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


hase tel 1915, b by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 

















’ CHAPTER iI—Continued 


NE minute later Della Wetherby 
| made her way through the silent, 


gloomy halls, and out to the 
street. Face, step, and manner were 
very different from what they had 
been when she tripped up the steps 
less than half an hour before. All the 
alertness, the springiness, the joy of 
living were gone. For half a block 
she listlessly dragged one foot after 
the other. Then suddenly, she threw 
back her head and drew a _ long 
breath. 

“One week in that house would 
kill me,” she shuddered. “I don’t be- 
lieve even Pollyanna herself could 
so much as make a dent in the gloom! 
And the only thing she could be glad 
for there would be that she didn’t 
have to stay.” 

That this avowed disbelief in 
Pollyanna’s ability to bring about™ 
change for the better in Mrs. Carew’s 
home was not Delia Wetherby’s real 
opinion, however, was quickly prov- 
ed; for no sooner had the nurse reach- 
ed the Sanatorium than she learned 
something that sent her flying 
back over the fifty-mile journey to 
Boston the very next day. 

So exactly as before did she find 
circumstances at her sister’s home 
that it seemed almost as if Mrs. Ca- 
rew had not moved since she left her. 

“Ruth,” she burst out eagerly, after 


| answering her sister’s surprised greet- 
ter into June? It does! Willit turn your winter | i 


ing, “I just had to come, and you 
must, this once, yield to me and let 
me have my way. Listen! You can 
have that little Pollyanna here, I 
think, if you will.” 

“But I won't,” returned Mrs. Carew, 
with chilly promptness. 

Della Wetherby did not seem to 
have heard. She plunged on excitedly. 

“When I got back yesterday I found 
that Dr. Ames had had a letter from 
Dr. Chilton, the one who married Pol- 
lyanna’s aunt, you know. Well, it 
seems in it he was going to Germany 
| for the winter for a special course, 
and was going to take his wife with 
him, if he could persuade her that 
Pollyanna would be all right in some 
boarding school here meantime. But 
Mrs. Chilton didn’t want to leave 
Pollyanna in just a-school, and so he 
was afraid she wouldn't go. And 
now, Ruth, there’s our chance. I 
want you to take Pollyanna this win- 
ter, and let her go to some school 
around here.” 

“What an absurd idea, Della! As 
if I wanted a child here to bother 
with !” 

“She won’t bother a bit. She must 
be nearly or quite thirteen by this 
time, and she’s the most capable lit- 
tle thing you ever saw.” 

“I don’t like ‘capable’ children,” re- 
torted Mrs. Carew perversely—but 
she laughed; and because she did 
laugh, her sister took sudden courage 
and redoubled her efforts. 

Perhaps it was the suddenness of 
the appeal, or the novelty of it. Per- 
haps it was because the story of Pol- 
lyanna had somehow touched Ruth 
Carew’s heart. Perhaps it was only 
her unwillingness to refuse her sis- 
ter’s impassioned plea. Whatever it 
was that finally turned the scale, 
when Della Wetherby took her hur- 
ried leave half an hour later, she 
carried with her Ruth Carew’s prom- 
ise to receive Pollyanna into her 
home. 

“But just remember,” Mrs. Carew 
warned her at parting, “just remem- 
ber that the minute that child begins 
to preach to me and tell me to count 
my mercies, back she goes to you, and 
you may do what you please with 
her. I sha’n’t keep her!” 

“T’ll remember—but I’m not wor- 





rying any,” nodded the younger wom- 
an, in farewell. To herself she whis- 
pered, as she hurried away from the 
house: “Half my job is done. Now 
for the other half—to get Pollyanna 
to come. But she’s just got to come. 
’il write that letter so they can’t help 
letting her come!” 


CHAPTER II 
Some Old Friends 


N Beldingsville that August day, 

Mrs. Chilton waited until Pollyanna 
had gone to bed before she spoke to 
her husband about the letter that had 
come in the morning mail. For that 
matter, she would have had to wait, 
anyway, for crowded office hours, 
and the doctor’s two long drives over 
the hills had left no time for domestic 
conferences. 

It was about half-past nine, indeed, 
when the doctor entered his wife’s 
sitting-room. His tired face lighted 
at sight of her, but at once a perplex- 
ed questioning came to his eyes. 

“Why, Polly, dear, what is it?” he 
asked concernedly. 

His wife gave a rueful laugh. 

“Well, it’s a letter—though I didn’t 
mean you should find out by just 
looking at me.” 

“Then you musn’t look so I can,” 
he smiled. “But what is it?” 

Mrs. Chilton hesitated, pursed her 
lips, then picked up a letter near her. 

“T'll read it to you,” she said. “It’s 
from a Miss Della Wetherby at Dr. 
Ames’ Sanatorium.” 

“All right. Fire away,” directed 
the man, throwing himself at full 
length on the couch near his wife’s 
chair. 

But his wife did not at once “fire 
away.” She got up first and covered 
her husband’s recumbent figure with 
a gray worsted afghan. Mrs. Chil- 
ton’s wedding day was but a year be- 
hind her. She was forty-two now. 
It seemed sometimes as if into that 
one short year of wifehood she had 
tried to crowd all the loving service 
and “babying” that had been accumu- 
lating through twenty years of love- 
lessness and loneliness. Nor did the 
doctor—who had been forty-five on 
his wedding day, and who could re- 
member nothing but loneliness and 
lovelessness—on his part object in the 
least to his concentrated “tending.” 
He acted, indeed, as if he quite en- 
joyed it—though he was careful not 
to show it too ardently: he had dis- 
covered that Mrs. Polly had for so 
long been Miss Polly that she was 
inclined to retreat in a panic and dub 
her ministrations “silly,” if they were 
received with too much notice and 
eagerness. So he contented himself 
now with a mere pat of her hand as 
she gave the afghan a final smooth, 
and settled herself to read the letter 
aloud. 

“My dear Mrs. Chilton,” Della 
Wetherby had written. “Just six 
times I have commenced a letter to 
you, and torn it up; so now I have 
decided not to ‘commence’ at all, but 
just to tell you what I want at once. 
I want Pollyanna. May I have her? 

“T met you and your husband last 
March when you came on to take 
Pollyanna home, but I presume you 
don’t remember me. I am asking Dr. 
Ames (who does know me very well) 
to write your husband, so that you 
may (I hope) not fear to trust your 
dear little niece to us. 

“T understand that you would go to 
Germany with your husband but for 
leaving Pollyanna; and so I am mak- 
ing so bold as to ask you to let us 
take her. Indeed, I am begging you 
to let us have her, dear Mrs. Chilton. 
And now tet me tell you why. 

“My sister, Mrs. Carew, is a lonely, 
broken-hearted, discontented, unhap- 
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py woman. She lives in a world of 
gloom, into which no sunshine pene- 
trates. Now I believe that if any- 
thing on earth can bring the sun- 
shine into her life, it is your niece, 
Pollyanna. Won’t you let her try? 
I wish I could tell you what she has 
done for the Sanatorium here, but 
nobody could tell. You would have 
to see it. I long ago discovered that 
you can’t tell about Pollyanna. The 
minute you try to, she sounds prig- 
gish and preachy, and—impossible. 
Yet you and I know she is anything 
but that. You just have to bring 
Pollyanna on to the scene and let 
her speak for herself. And so I want 
to take her to my sister—and let her 
speak for herself. She would attend 
school, of course, but meanwhile I 
truly believe she would be healing 
the wound in my sister’s heart. 

“Tt don’t know how to end this let- 
ter. I believe it’s harder than it was 
to begin it. I’m afraid I don’t want 
to end it at all. I just want to keep 
talking and talking, for fear, if I stop, 
it'll give you chance to say no. And 
so, if you are tempted to say that 
dreadful word, won’t you please con- 
sider that—that I’m still talking, and 
telling you how much we want and 
need Pollyanna. 

“Hopefully yours, 
“Della Wetherby.” 

“There!” ejaculated Mrs. Chilton, as 
she laid the letter down. “Did you 
ever read such a remarkable letter, 
or hear of a more preposterous, ab- 
surd request?” 

“Well, I’m not so sure,” smiled the 
doctor. “I don’t think it’s absurd to 
want Pollyanna.” 

“But—but the way she puts it— 
healing the wound in her sister’s 
heart, and all that. One would think 
the child was some sort of—of medi- 
cine! 

The doctor ilaughed outright, and 
raised his eyebrows. 

“Well, I’m not so sure but she is, 
Polly. I always said I wished I could 
prescribe her and buy her as I would 
a box of pills; and Charlie Ames says 
they always made it a point at the 
Sanatorium to give their patients a 
dose of Pollyanna as soon as possible 
after arrival, during the whole year 
she was there.” 

“‘TDose,’ indeed!” scorned Mrs. Chil- 
ton. 

“Then—you don’t think you'll let 
her go?” 

“Go? Why, of course not! Do you 
think I’d let that child go to perfect 
strangers like that?—and such stran- 
gers! Why Thomas, I should expect 
that that nurse would have her all 
bottled and labeled with full direct- 
ions on the outside how to take her, 
by the time I'd got back from Ger- 
many.” 

Again the doctor threw back his 
head and laughed heartily, but only 
perceptibly as he reached into his 
pocket for a letter. 

“T heard from Dr. Ames myself, this 
morning,” he said, with an odd some- 
thing in his voice that brought a puz- 
zled frown to his wife’s brow. “Sup- 
pose I read you my letter now.” 

“Dear Tom,” he began. “Miss Della 
Wetherby has asked me to give her 
and her sister a ‘character,’ which 
1 am very glad to do. I have known 
the Wetherby girls from babyhood. 
They come from a fine old family, 
and are thoroughbred gentlewomen. 
You need not fear on that score. 

“There were three sisters, Doris, 
Ruth, and Della. Doris married a 
man named John Kent, much against 
the family’s wishes. Kent came 
from good stock, but was not much 
himself, I guess, and was certainly 
a very eccentric, disagreeable man to 
deal with. He was bitterly angry at 
the Wetherbys’ attitude towards him, 
and there was little communicagion 
between the families until the baby 
came. The Wetherbys worshiped 
the little boy, James—‘Jamie,’ as they 
called him. Doris, the mother, died 
when the boy was four years o!d, and 
the Wetherbys were making every 
effort to get the father to give the 

(Continued on page 22, this issue) 
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Saturday, November 25, 1916] 
The Cotton Market Situation 


LL precedents 

away in the cotton 
year, and the making of new records 
is a matter of almost daily oceur- 
rence. Good middling is up to 
cents in Savannah, something the 
wildest fancy would not have believ- 
ed possible two years ago. Cumula- 
tive evidence of a deficiency in the 
supply has thoroughly alarmed the 
trade. There seems more. profit in 
spinning cotton at the high level than 
at a lower, and mills are not allowing 
the question of price to stand in the 
vay of a trade. The trade has been 
forced to realize that the crop does 
not seem to promise much if 
over 11,000,000 bales, something which 
was not regarded possible earlier. On 
about the largest acreage on record, 
with such very heavy ginning returns 
in the early season, it was difficult 
to believe that the actual yield could 
prove so small. And finally the ad- 
vent of killing frost over the belt has 
stopped all talk of further production 
this year. 

In the meantime, there are no indi- 
cations of any let up in the rate of 
consumption. American mills are 
using at the rate of fully half a mil- 
lion bales more than last year, and 
exports so far are a half million 
ahead also. The impossibility of find- 
ing enough cotton to supply all this 
demand explains the amazing strength 
of the market. Most remarkable of 
all is the phenomenal price of 50 cents 
for Sea Islands. The most valuable 
lesson to the farmer is the evidence 
of the wisdom of keeping the cotton 
crop within the limits of the world’s 
requirements. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 





































of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, November 11. 
an | 
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DUENODE vccusescee ses css 1.10) .60) 4.50} 
FRVOUCVINO .ccsscisicecess 1.20} .66) 3.50 
GEIGHUOIO. acivsiecisancnes DOL eae, wove 
GreensbofTd .csccosceseses 1.05} .65) 4.50 
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WBTINRtOD | i556 ba esinc een | 1.20) 
Winston-Salem_.......... {1.00 
Chicago, Il.—No. 2 White corn $1.02@1.06 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.17@1.21); No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.0014@1.07 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.1544@1.22). 
No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel.: New York, $5.25 
@5.75; Pittsburg, $4,95@5.10; Cincinnati, $4.50@5; 
$e nore, — $4.35@5.10; Philadelphia, $4.35@5.10; 
Cleveland, $5.10@5.40. 





No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $2@ 
2.25; Pittsburg, $2.75@3; Cincinnati, $2.90; Balti- 
more, $2.15@2.65; Philadelphia, $2.25@2.75: Cleve- 


land, $2.75. 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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Co rere | h weak. 
Winston-Salem _....| -13) 12.00 
Butter—-Chirago, 32% @36%e (creamery); New York, 
3742@38%e (extra); New Orleans, 38c¢ (fancy cream- 
ery). 
Eggs—Chicago, 324%@34%c (firsts); New York, 42 


@44e (extra fine); 
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New Orleans, (Western). 


ON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
ONSEED MEAL 
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Town | Cotton |Per Bushel; Meal for 
| Thursday | Ton Seed 
CRATIOND «5 60004-5048 | S083) “1 seca 
PPPS 5:0 6904200 $ FBC | cocees 
Fayetteville ........ | 20 
GOMBDOTO 3s bias ces | +95 
Greensboro ........ ) SRO h sssees 
oS errr | .85 
Lumberton ......-. -90 
Maxton | 85 
Monroe 97 
Raliegh -93 
Scotland Ne -90 
WiOUNGR Géssccct L260: Uo wcsees 
Wilson .. 90 | 
WHAT THEY WANTED 

Two kind-hearted teachers called at a 
house of some foreigners where a child had | 
lied t day before, to express their sympa- 
(ny and offer to do anything they could to 
heip the bereaved parents, To their surprise, 
the Gay after the funeral the following note | 
came \o- them, ‘Dear for 


em Ladies, our 
Mikie we would like a monument put up.” 
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| send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 
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\ Don’t Feed Grain—Fatten Cattle on « 
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Cotton Seed Meal and Silage | 


K\ 


emand for feeds, such as Cotton Seed Meal, largely restricted to the use ES 
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Cotton Seed Meal has always been the cheapest source of protein for live stock. 
Also the best. While the war has made all food and feed higher, the de- 
mand for all grain used by both man and beast has been tremendous. The 
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of live stock, has not been so great, nor the price high in comparison. You ean’t afford to feed your Wes 

grain at the price which it will bring. Sell your grain and buy Cotton Seed Meal. This will make TIN 

Ye protein cost but one-third or one-fourth what it will cost if you feed grain. Note the chart and see YESS 
\ how much protein a dollar buys in corn—in bran—in Cotton Seed Meal. IST 
°,° H S 

85 Cents Worth of Fertitizer i 
\y 

: Y 

\\ with $1 Worth of Feed — We 
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fs Cotton Seed Meal is one of the world’s richest fer- 
: tilizers, For every dollar you spend for feed you 
get back about 8c, or more, in the value of the plant 
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BA foods the manure contains. So, Cotton Seed & OITON SEED fap \ 
% Meal, as a feed, really costs you but 10% or 47 BUYS pS ik | i 
15% of the price you pay. You get a big re- / 8 THs ) PY 
bate in the manure. ' ae | YX 
i A farmer—a real le y 
Get This Book! or ieicviamer= Syamsnee™ 
and one of the South’s biggest live stock s==/ ts 





breeders, has written a book “The Value =5// 
of Cotton Seed Meal.”® It shows howto mix = 
balanced rations for horses, mules, cattle, hogs 
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808 Main St. Dallas, Texes | “ in Cotton Seed Meal Selb} 
If you have any neighbors whe do not read The Progressive Farmer 


Then call 
on, them and ask them to subscribe. 
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lf You Have RIG or AUTO, 
Earn $83 to. $325 a Month 


working spare time or s in your own locality for 
Not neces- 
away from home nights. No previous 
° ts in leaving in 
f al @ wonderful new household ne- 
needed in every rural home. Awarded Gold 
Greatest invention of theage. Tested by the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards and thirty leading uni- 
versities in comparison with article now in general 
use, and found to be four times as efficient. Benefits 
every member of the family; brings cheer and happi- 
ness to the home. Mo investment or bond necessary. 
Christensen, Wisconsin, says: _*‘Have never seen an article 
that ecile so easily.’’ Norrin “*92 per cent of 
C cus- 


orring,lowa, says: 
homes visited bought.’? Phillips, Ohio, say: Eve 
i ooster.’” Kemerling, 


iteady i 
largest concern of its kind in the world, 
sary to i 
experience 
homes on free tri 


Medal, 





mer becomes a friend and b: . 
says: “‘No flowery talk necessary. Sells itself.’’ 

Send your name and address, stating your regular occu; 
tion, age, married or single; whether you have rig or auto; 
whether you wish to work spare time or steady; how much 
time you have to devote; when you can start; townshij.e most 
convenient for you to work in. Sample sent for free tr 
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B N. SHEPPY, Sales Mzr.. 168 No. Halsted St. CHICASO 


RUBBER ROOFING 

















Roofing prices still climbing. Cc 
1f£ you order now, we can pro- = 
tect you on price of celebrated PER 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 

ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 


resister known, Anybody can lay it; strictly 1st 
grade; contains notar; no seconds nor short lengths; 
4 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 8 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per 
roil, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
reliable house; circular and samples free, Our 
advice is to order now from this advertisement. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 621. Cary St. Richinond,Va. 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 


attended to. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARVER 

























The Weather Man 
Makes Mistakes 


He may mix a January day ina 
November week, and the fur- 
mace man may have an Es- 
quimo’s idea of comfort. 


But the weather man’s mistakes, 
and the furnace man’s shortcorn- 
ings won’t interfere with your 
comfort if you Have a Perfection 
Smokeless Oil Heater. 


Clean. Inexpensive to buy, inexpensive 
to use. Handsome. Durable —~and light 
enough to carry anywhere. 


Don’t dress ina chilly room, or shiver 
over a cold breakfast. Get a Perfection. 
It’s warming 2,000,000 homes today. 
Ask any good department Store, fur- 
niture or hardware dealer. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil— for best results. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE ‘i 
Washington, D.C. Charlotte, N. & 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
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fant ire SCALECIDE’ 
Controls Leat tur] 

Don’t put off the dormant spray untilthe spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leafcurl, San Jose scale, pear psylla, apple canker, 


collar rot, etc. You can save trees now that would die before spring. 
Use “Scalecide.” Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


»>Poes the Work 


Cleans up the [vees 


cost. Never injures trees, hands, face or yump. Cost of spray mate- 
rials will advance before spring. . 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing 
50 Church Street, New York City. 


Order now and save money. Write 


Chemists. Department 23. 
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‘*‘*“HUSTLER’” 


Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate. durable, light run- 
ning, fast cuttin 

Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes fioor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, eto, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 
ae aa 


Winston- Salew, z. y 
or Columbia, S. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Annual Meeting in Raleigh Last Week 
Sounds the Battle Cry, “Every Lo- 
cal Union at Work on Eight Forms 
of Cosdperation in 1917!” 


T WAS a great meeting the North 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
held in Raleigh last week. Per- 

haps never before has such emphasis 
been laid on practical business codp- 
eration. From start to finish the in- 
vited speakers on these lines talked 





WILLIAMS e525"? MILL 
CORN 

SAVE money by grind- 
ing your owngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by & 
feeding ground instead of } 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
inv, most trouble-proof gag 
millmade. Newscreen- & 
ing device protects 2s 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS — 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27,' ROMDA,N. C. 





























No. 10 Kanawha Pump 


is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model a ony opular Horse 
Shoe Brand Wooden Pui The eet ti 
is more easily price ey ron repairec 
other. Superior to the old log pump and t! 1¢ 
“Old Oaken Bucket’? and with none of the 
objectionable features of iron pumps. { 
When repairing is required - though seldom 
necessary - you can do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to kecp 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 ach 
rezlain-lined eylinder with brass’ bucket : 4 
tted with best leather cups, and remov- [| .'f t 
able brass check valve with brass seat. sate 
Itis adapted for wells 10 to 50 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. 



















For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won't rust. Leak proof. Fires 
proof. Lightning proof. Svecial wholesale face 
tory prices for next 30 days. Write for samples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 











FEATHER | BED BARGAINS—$8. 75 
Send us $8.75 and we will ship you one first-class new 40 
und Feather Bed, ($10.00); one pair 6-pound new Feather 
illows ($2.50 |; all new live saaitary feathe’ rs, covered with 

cntecd A.C. ew feather proof ticking or high grade saiey 
Art ticking; also one pair full size Blankets ($3.00); one full 
size white Counterpane ($3); and one Sang Lace Pillow Shams 
($1), ALL FOR ONLY $8. 1b. This offer is good for a short 
time only and positively the biggest bargain ever offered. Sat- 
peranuoe myacante I money order now or write for or- 


Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25 Greensboro, N.C. 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR Is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
younecda Huller andif you 
6tudy true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14.000 Star Hullers in use 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 


60 bhusbels per hour. 
Write for full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 
Ocpt. A, Chattanooga, Tean 





Cmereved $ 


Siar Huller) 








Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, ete. Al 


in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 


quality, low prices, shipped quick 


common sense, mere “hot air” being 
| at a discount. 

President Alexander’s address, giv- 
en elsewhere in this issue, covered 

wide range of subjects. Mr. F. J. H. 
von Engelken explained the rural 
credits act in such a way as to make 
| every member want the advantages of 
| a farm loan association for his local- 
_ity. The report of the State Execu- 
tive Committee recommended con- 
| centration of Local Union effort on 
| the eight forms of codperation men- 
tioned by President Alexander in the 
| beginning of his report. The report 
continues: 

“We would especially ask each Lo- 
cal Union to consider the two new 
forms of coOperation, the credit -un- 
| ion, and the National farm loan asso- 
ciation. Every Local Union should 
seek to ors 





ganize a credit union before 
| the end of 1917, and unite with other 
| Local Unions in forming a National 
farm loan association. Another im- 
portant feature is the tobacco ware- 
house plan, whereby the patronage of 
the farmers is recognized as an asset 
and made to pay for a share in this 
marketing institution. 

“Then in matters of legislation, we 
believe we can get best results by 
concentrating on a few matters di- 
rectly affecting farming and farm life, 
and educational subjects as suggested 
above, subjects on which we can 
speak with unquestioned authority.” 

The address of State Organizer 
Green was notable for its review of 
cooperative activities by Local Un- 
ions. In 170 Local Unions in which a 
census was made recently, represent- 
ing 4,246 members, it was found that 
of this number “2,667 were codperat- 
ing in buying supplies, 3,534 in buying 
fertilizers, 483 in marketing cotton, 
| tobacco, peanuts and grain crops, 410 
in marketing vegetables, fruit, eggs, 

etc., 802 owned improved farm ma- 
chinery in co6peration with neigh- 
bors, 108 were codperative owners of 
| . ~ . 
| pure-bred sires, 526 owned stock in 
| cooperative grain mills, creameries, 
| tobacco prizeries, cotton warehouses 
and cotton gins, 852 were insured in 

mutual fire insurance associations, 

618 were members of codperative tele- 
phone companies, 70 were members of 

some rural credit union, land or loan 
| association, or farmers’ codperative 
| bank, 186 had boys in corn clubs and 
pig club work, and 78 had girls in the 
canning club work.” 


The Addresses 


HEN Professor Camp talked on 

the credit union, and Bro. W. S. 
Pharr got up and told how through it 
men who had been struggling along 
paying 30 to 50 per cent interest in 
| the form of “time prices” now get 
money at 6 per cent—well, it seemed 
to make nearly everybody think that 
“a credit union for every Local Un- 
ion in 1917” was what we should aim 
at. Then W. H. Moore and W. R. 
Dixon drove home this idea in talking 
to the farmers: Your patronage is an 











and little frt. from Rich’d. Color asset. It is worth money. It is just 

sentry Men ee as necessary to the business man’s 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. Success as his capital. Therefore, 
—_ . gical ' combine your patronage and make 

ped, 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on °F | the business man give you a half- 


your accounts 


gether with a year’s subscription to The 
gressive Farmer for $1.15. 


better. You can get it to- 
Pro- 


share in his business for your patron- 
age. That is what has been done in 


the tobacco warehouse business. 

J. R. Rives emphasized codperation 
in buying supplies; R. W. Graeber 
told how Mecklenburg farmers have 
made big profits by pooling cotton 
seed and cotton, and grading cotton; 
Mrs. J. Z. Green captivated the con- 
vention with her story of parcel post 
Marketing of butter, eggs, and poul- 
try. Two other forms of codperation 
in which there is much interest—co- 
Operation in buying pure-bred sires 
and mutual fire insurance~were dis- 
cussed by Dan T. Gray and T. B. 
Parker. And of course C. S. Barrett 
was there with his message of unfail- 
ing optimism. 

Legislation 
N LEGISLATION the Convention 
first of all reiterated its demands 
for the eleven fundamental reforms 
emphasized a year ago as follows: 

“1. Abolition of the merchants’ crop 
lien evil—our worst form of legal- 
ized usury. Either crop liens should 
be limited to actual cash advances 
leaving the giver free to buy in the 
cheapest market, or else “time prices” 
interest should be strictly limited by 
law, say to not exceeding 1 per cent 
a month. 

“2. Submission of a constitutional 
amendment permitting neighborhoods 
to adopt race segregation in land ow- 
nership—to safeguard and develop 
the schools, churches, social and com- 
munity life, and codperative activities 
of our race in each neighborhood. 

“3. A just and equitable system of 
taxation, (a) lightening the burdens 
upon labor by putting a larger pro- 
portion on inheritances, (b) with con- 
stitutional provision for a lower rate 
on resident than on absentee land- 
lords and (c) increased rate on lands 
held out of use. 

“4. The submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment for the Initiative 
and Referendum—so that the people 
themselves may decide whether they 
really want this greater control over 
legislation. 

“5. A stringent anti-usury law, and 
laws regulating banks as public ser- 
vice corporations. 

“6. Giving some official body or in- 
dividual authority to regulate insur- 
ance rates. 


“7, A state warehouse system 
somewhat like the South Carolina 
plan. 


“8. Provision for incorporating ru- 
ral communities. 

“9. A simplified and popularized 
Torrens system of registering land ti- 
tles. 

“10. Provision for furnishing school 
text-books to the people at cost. 

“11. Requiring retained attorneys 
for public service corporations to 
sever such connections before enter- 
ing the Legislature.” 


Education 


N EDUCATIONAL matters the Un- 

ion Went on record as favoring: 

1. More stringent compulsory at- 
tendance law, making fourteen the 
age limit in every county. 

2. Medical inspection of 
children. 


school 


3. More attention to agricultural 
and home economics subjects in pub- 
lic schools. 

4. That a non-political State Coun- 
cil of Education be established to 
have general control of the state’s 
educational policies, this council to 
consist of the Presidents of the Uni- 
versity, A. & M. College, Normal and 
Industrial College, East Carolina, and 


Cullowhee schools, representatives of 


the State Farmers’ Union and State 
Teachers’ Assembly, and one repre- 
sentative from each congressional 
district selected by the aforesaid 


members. 
5. “That we stand for some sys- 
tem whereby our educational system 
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may be as wholly as possible divorc- 
ed from politics. To this end, we re- 
commend that plans be made for 
naming county boards of education, 
neither by the Legislature nor yet by 
party conventions which would also 
bring the system into partisan poli- 
tics, but that some plan be evolved 
whereby members of county boards 
of education may be chosen on the 
basis of their educational efficiency 
and interest naming them separate 
and apart from the regular political 
campaigns and elections.” 


Other Resolutions 

THER resolutions and 

matters approved 
Union are: 

Reform in court procedure; county 
arbitration courts, and shorter forms 
of deeds and mortgages. 

National farm loan associations en- 
couraged, but elimination of “joint 
stock land banks” from rural cred- 
its system favored together with 
requirement that loans be made only 
to resident farmers. 

Adequate appropriations for Smith- 
Lever extension and demonstration 
work. 

Federal farm loan bonds to be giv- 
en equal privileges with commercial 
paper at Federal Reserve Banks. 

Special endorsement given to work 
of North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Service, 
especially marketing, cotton grading, 
serum, tick eradication, legume cul- 
ture, lime work, and credit unions. 

Dog tax of $1 on males and $5 on 
females favored. 

“Waterworks Week” for state fav- 
ored. 

Committee appointed to investigate 
feasibility of adding a life insurance 
feature. 

“Community Service Bureau” 
dorsed. 

The State Union, after full discus- 
sion, failed to adopt a resolution for 
re-establishing the office of State 
Business Agent. The fertilizer busi- 
ness is now handled through a fertil- 
izer committee, Capt. W. B. Gibson, 
Statesville, Chairman, and the pur- 
chase of general farm supplies wliere 
farmers have no local facilities for 
cooperative buying arranged through 
Secretary Faires, Aberdeen, so it ap- 
pears uneconomical to create an ex- 
tra office with salary and expenses. 

The meeting of county business 
agents and managers of Union ware- 
houses also showed that farmers are 
fast developing local agencies, not 
merely for buying fertilizers, feed- 
stuffs, etc., but also for the no less 
important work of coOperative mar- 
keting of their products. 


Election of Officers, Etc. 
HE following officers were chosen: 
President, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, 
Matthews; Vice-President, Dr. J. M. 
Templeton, Cary; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, E. C. Faires, Aberdeen; State Or- 
ganizer, J. Z. Green, Marshville; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—W. B. Gibson, 
Chairman, Statesville; W. H. Moore, 
Bruce; C. C. Wright, Hunting Creek; 
C. T. Weatherly, Greensboro; Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh. 


important 
by the State 


c= 


Delegates to the National Farmers’ 


Union: H. Q. Alexander, W. R. Dix- 
on, Clarence !’oe, J. Z. Green. Alter- 
nates: W. Gibson, S. H. Hobbs, A. 


F. Yarborough, J. C. Kennett. 

The banner to be awarded at each 
annual meeting hereafter to the coun- 
ty making the greatest gain in mem- 
bership was won this year by Wake 
County, Transylvania being a 
second. 

And while doing a tremendous lot 
of work, the brethren didn’t forget to 
play a little. Raleigh provided mov- 
ing picture tickets, an automobile 
ride around town, and street car rides 
to the A. & M. College, where Presi- 
dent Riddick provided an enjoyable 
reception. 


close 





You do not have to wait until January 15 
to obtain the pigs and chickens earned 
through our Pig and Chicken Club. These 
are awarded as soon as you have turned in 
25 orders. The calf will be awarded Janu- 
ary 15 to the worker in your section who has 
earned the largest number of credits. 
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Saturday, November 25, 1916] 


The Men Who Made the Meeting 

OLLOWING is the list of delegates 

who made the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union meeting in Raleigh 
last week: 


Alamance—Edgar 
S. Vestal. 
Beaufort—C,. A. 
Bertie—S, W. Kenney, J. W. 
Bladen—A, R. Edwards. 
Brunswick—F, P. Lennon, L, S. 
Burke—-R,. F. Berry, 
Cabarrus—W ade 
A. H. Litaker. 
Caldwell—R, L. Steele, H, M. Goforth. 
Camden—J. A. Bartlett, J. G. Stevens. 
Carteret—M. M,. Pigott, D. W. Sabiston, 
Catawba-——H. L. Arndt, H. B. Mast, J. A. 
Propst, C. C, Ring. 
Chatham—wW. J. 
R. M. Gorrell. 
Chowan—E. J. Griffen. 
Cleveland—C, C. Hamrick, B. G. Logan, 
Edna Willis. 
Cumberland—E. J. 
Currituck—BE, W. 
Davidson—J. O. 
gerald. 
Duplin—R. G. Maxwell, H. H. King. 
Durham—aA, M,. Carpenter, W. T. Mangum, 
Edgecombe—C. B. Baines, J. L. Cherry. 
Forsyth—W. C. Blackburn, I. N. Petree, J. 
Il, Nelson, 
Franklin—T. J. Harris, 
Gaston—T. R, E, Oates, 


Long, J. C. Braxton, W. 


Singleton, J. R. Stuart. 
Harrington. 


Holden, 
John Refour. 


Moose, John W. Barrier, 


Underwood, R. L. Welch, 


Ingram, 
Lindsay, B. B. Bailman. 
Swicegood, W. G. Fitz- 


J. C. Jones. 
A. G. Gant. 





Gates—Llewellen Spivey, J. L. Williams, 
Greene—W. L. Gray, Levi Hill. 
Guilford—J, C, Kennett, R. W. H. Stone, 


Vv. M. Kirkman, 


Hialifax—J. Lee King, L, A. Williams. 


Harnett—Z, J. Womack, W. L. M. Har- 
rington, 

Henderson—E. D. Corn. 

Hertford—G. B. Storm, J. L. Early. 


Hoke—M. A. McDonald, 

Iredell—A. J. Beam, W. M. Ramsey, C, A, 
Brady, W. B. McLelland, W. F. Millsaps. 

Johnston—W. G. Rowe, J. H. Whitely, W. 
Cc. Harper, 


M. W. McLean. 


Jones—T. C. Whitaker, C. B. 
Lee—J. C. Watson, R. A. Gross. 
Lenoir—M, W. Sutton, 
Lincoln—E. I. Mosteller, GR. 
L. Smorr. 
Mecklenburg—W,. §&, 
ber. 
Mitchell—M. T. Young. 
Montgomery—J. W. Parsons, 
bett. 
Moore—G, R. Wagoner, M. A. 
McDowell—cC, M, Pool, C. L. 
I Nash—o. K. Taylor, S. M. 
Jones, 
Northamspton—~W. F, Outland, J. 
Onslow—C, D, Banks, I. J. 
Orange—J. L. Cheek, D. M, 
Copeland, W. R. Roberts. 
Pamlico—J. T. Dawson, J. 
Pasquotank—wW, C. 
Pender—J. P. 
Person—J, R. 
Foushee. 
Perquimans—J. H. Miller, Sidney Sutton. 


Andrews, 


Shook, W. 


Pharr, R. W. Grae- 


Perry B. Cor- 


Monroe. 
Lyttle. 
Boone, W. H. 


Martin. 
Phillips. 
Pender, G. EB. 


Y. Sawyer. 
Morse, W. P. Jennings. 
Wells, W. O. Savage. 

Long, W. -H. Moore, J. H. 





Pitt—Saul Haddock, J. F. Manning. 

Randolph—c. E. Macon, S. T. Hill, W. M. 
Coble, W. D. McLaughlin, 

Richmond—J. L. Galloway. 

Robeson—F. ‘Grover Britt. 


Rockingham—wW. G, Lindsay, J. W. Dor- 
men, W. E. Durham. 
Rowan—T. J. A. Barger, Oliver Cruse, F. 


D. Patterson, T. E. Webb, A. L. Kluttz. 





Rutherford—W. M. Watson, Oscar Padgett, 
J. C. Candrey. 

Sampson—J. L. Hathcock, J. A. Black- 
burn. 

Stanly—R. L. Lipes, T. A. Palmer. 

Surry—wW. J. Nixon, F. T. Lewellen. 


Transylvania—T. C. Henderson. 


Union—J. W. Rollins, Ward Lonly, P. W. 
Pyler. 

Vance—J. P. Stainback. 

Wake—W. H. Nichols, G. D. Allen, Geo. 
W. Williams, T. J. Caudle, W. A, Withers. 

Warren—J. B. Ellington, W. J. Jones. 


Washington—J. E. Singleton. 

Watauga—J. R. Isaacs, H. H. Greene. 

Wayne—C. M. Johnston, H. T. Davis. 

Wilkes—H, H. Marchouse, R. S, Greswell. 

Wilson—W. R. Dixon, J. W. Gardner, Wil- 
liam Holland, O. Bullock. 


Yadkin—A, S. Speer, A. D. Brandon. 








ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALEXANDER 





Address Delivered by President H. Q. Alexander of the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union in Opening Ninth Annual Session in Ral- 


eigh Last Week 





OLLOWING is the address deliv- 
ered by Dr. H. Q. Alexander, of 
Mecklenburg County, President 

of the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union since its organization, in open- 
ing the ninth an- 
nual session in 
Raleigh, Tuesday, 
November 14. Dr. 


Alexander said: 

We should probably 
review the past year’s 
work to profit by our 
mistakes and see 
wherein greater suc- 
cess could have been 
achieved; but is it not 
better to turn to the 

—_ year before us and ap- 

DR, ALEXANDER ply to the solution of 
its problems the wisdom gained by thought, 
observation and experience during 1916? We 
believe it is, and that being our conviction, 
we will submit only a few general observa- 
tions and refer to the reports of other offi- 
cers for more detailed statements of the 
work of the different departments, 

Numerically the organization is hardly as 
strong as it was a year ago; but it is, by the 
law of the survival of the fittest, stronger 
potentially than ever before; also because 
it is better united, more compact, more in- 
telligent and especially more active and de- 
termined. While many counties have lost in 
numbers, the majority of them have increas- 
ed in coéperation; and many have increased 
in membership. On the whole we have rea- 
son for assurance and optimism, 


1917 Slogan: Establish Cotéperation in Every 
Community 





HE slogan for 1917 should be coéperation. 
The time is at hand when we should in- 

sist upon every local Union doing something. 
Organization without codperation is like faith 
without works—it is dead, or soon will be, 
Some leaders in the Union have almost 
come to the conclusion that codperation 
should be made a requisite for membership 
in the organization. That would require an 
amendment to the constitution which can be 
made only by the membership. 

But before advocating such extreme meas- 
ures we must make every possible effort to 
induce all local Unions to go to work along 
some line of codperation. This must be a 
growth. Men must be taught the power of 
team-work; they must be imbued with the 
spirit that harmonizes differences and brings 
all together with a common purpose for the 
common good. They must be made to see 
the insurmountable obstacles that hinder the 
march of progress which can never be over- 
come or removed by indivisiual effort but de- 
mand the codperation of all. Our leaders are 
determined to press this kind of educatfonal 
work in 1917 as never befere. The purpose 


will be to establish codperation in every 
community. 
As to the forms of coéperation, every local 


or community must be a law unto itself, That 
which enlists the full and hea~ty support of 
all, and which promises the greatest good to 


the greatest number, should be the first to 
receive consideration. The Advisory Council 
of the Union has suggested the following 


lines of cojperation: 

1. Coéperation in buying fertilizers, 
plies and farm machinery. 

2. Coéperation in marketing cotton, cotton 


sup- 


seed, tobacco, grain, etc. 

3 Coéperation in marketing poultry, eggs, 
butter, vegetables, fruits, ete. 

4 Coéperation in purchasing pure-bred 
liv estoc k, 

5. Codperative cotton gin, grain mill, 
creamery or tobacco warehouse. 

6. Cotéperative telephone company. 

7. Mutual fire insurance. 

8. Credit unions under state law, or Nat- 


ional farm 
law. 


This list can be extended to include many 


loan associations under National 


things of less importance, 
learn of codperation from experience, the 
better are we prepared to extend its opera- 
tions to every department of community life. 


Suggestions on the Marketing Problem 


S A necessary part of the machinery for 
successful coéperative marketing, a 
state system of warehouses must be provid- 
ed, either by the state, or by the people un- 
der state law and _ supervision. The right 
kind of marketing system would inure to 
the benefit of producers and consumers prob- 
ably more than any other one reform that 
could be adopted in the state. 

As a means to this end I suggest that ev- 
ery county Union call.a mass meeting, at the 
county seat, of all farmers and townspeople 
to see what can be done toward establishing 
an equitable and economical system of mar- 
keting all perishable farm products. The 
people of the towns should be as deeply in- 
terested in this proposition as the country 


The more we 


people. They should coiperate in establish- 
ing a direct channel between field and con- 
sumer, 


The farmers’ 


warehouses that we now have 
should all be 


run on a coédperative basis. 
They should also be federated so as to en- 
large their purchasing orders through one 
channel. And counties that have no ware- 
houses should take steps as soon as possible 
to establish suitable enterprises for handling 
the business of the farmers; buying and sell- 
ing direct and in wholesale quantities. 

And to further promote codéperative sell- 
ing and buying, I believe the State Union 
should constitute a Business Committee con- 
sisting of three members, two of which at 
least, should be managers of successful ware- 
houses. This committee should serve the en- 
tire state in contracting for fertilizers, farm 
machinery, general farm supplies and every- 
thing else bought on the farm or needed in 
country homes. This committee should also 
assist farmers in finding markets for pro- 
ducts not salable at home. 


“Live-at-Home” Policy Urged 


AGAIN urge upon all farmers to adopt the 

‘“live-at-home’”’ method of farming. This 
has been the fixed policy of our organization 
for many years. We must not cease to em- 
phasize its importance. Our money crops are 
bringing good ‘prices only because we have 
very little to sell; and all of those things we 
have to buy are even higher, proportionately. 


Let me stress this point by stating it in a | 


different way. The farmer who would at- 





tain financial independence must avoid as far | 


as possible being compelled to buy or forced 
to sell. We are living under financial, in- 
dustrial and commercial monopolies that 


control business and absolutely fix prices on | 


every product of farm and factory. 
such monopolies are broken up, the only hope 
for the farmer is to so direct his business 
that he can sell when he pleases and buy as 
little as he pleases. This means that he 
must raise everything needed on his 
and stay out of debt. 

et me emphasize strongly the importance 
of doing business on a cash basis. Raising 


Until 


farm | 


money crops to sell and buying a living at | 
merchants’ time prices means chattel slav- 
ery for the time being and finally, economic 


ruin. It is true the victim may have the ap- 
pearance of freedom, but no man is a free 
man, who is dependent on others for the 
necessaries of life. 


Credit Unions and National Farm Loan As- 
sociations 


A® A means toward securing financial free- 
dom, we urge farmers to make use of our 
union law, and the coiperative asso- 
ciation law. Every local Union or 
ity should incorporate for 
prises under the 


credit 


business enter- 
coéperative association law. 
The credit union law provides for organized 
self-help and encourages the saving habit; 
and this point is too important to pass over 


lightly. If one’s income is a dollar a day 
and the expenditures $1.10 a day, it means 
ultimately financial ruin. But if the income 


is a dollar a day and the expenditures ninety 
cents a day, this, if coupled with judicious 
investments, leads to final prosperity. 


commun.- | 


In a recent circular letter the Advisory 
Council urged all farmers who are in debt, 
or who must borrow money, to organize Nat- 
ional farm loan associations under the Nat- 
ional rural credit law. It was not the pur- 
pose of the Council to encourage farmers to 
create debts. We only commended this form 
of credit to those already in debt and to 
those who are compelled to borrow money. 


Personally, my hope is 
debts will not be greatly 
new rural credit law, for 
already have outstanding more debts than 
will ever be paid under our present monetary 
system. We should only use the law for our 
present relief, being careful that we do not 
make the last state worse than the first. 
And in this connection I want to urge all 
men to study the money question. It is by 
far the most important question before the 
people of America. All other 
insignificant as compared to the question of 
who issues and controls our money. And 
unfortunately the masses of the people know 
nothing about money; the necessity for its 


that farm mortgage 
increased under this 
the reason that we 








use; the source of it; the best kind of money; 
which is just money; which is rational 
money; which is the people’s money; the five 


purposes of Money, which 
medium of exchange: 


are as follows: a 
@ measure of value: a 
means of storing or transmitting value or 
power of purchase: a standard of deferred 
payments: a regulator of production and dis- 
tribution. Then add the attributes of mon- 
ey. the most important of which is receiva- 
bility. 


The Money Question 
HEN search further 


surdity of the 
on which our 


and discover the ab- 
“intrinsic value’ of money 
fraudulent gold standard is 


based; and you will then be prepared to be- 
lieve that we accept money only because it 
has “exchange value,’’ and that money as 
money has no other value than ‘‘exchange 
value’’; though (as with gold and silver) it 
may have another value because of other 
utilities. You are now prepared to consider 
the statement that ‘that which does the 
money-work is the money-thing’’; let it be 
gold, silver or better than either, just plain 
legal tender paper money. 

3ut if we abolish the gold standard, which 


puts a natural limitation on the quantity of 
of money, how shall the quantity of money 
be regulated? Not by unregulated issue of 
paper currency, of course, but this should be 
done on the multiple standard of the prices 
of the necessaries of life; if the price line is 
running too high, contract the volume of pa- 


per currency; if the price line 
expand the volume of currency; 
tuations in prices would be 
control. 

The people are awakening 
some for themselves. It will not be possible 
to deceive theml much longer. At an early 
date they are going to demand that Congress 
shall obey the constitution and coin money 
and issue money to the people; regulating 
the quantity and distribution of money and 
thereby fixing the value of money for the 
protection and in the interest of all the peo 
ple. The people will then refuse to tolerate 
a banking system that confers special privi- 
leges on a few thousand corporations, where- 
by they are enabled to levy tribute on every 
industry and upon all the people, gathering 
in the wealth of the nation as fast as the 
people create it. The figures of our own 
Government prove that this is a true state- 
ment of conditions as they are today. It is 
easy then to understand the significance of 
the motto of Engiand’s great bankers, the 
Rothchilds: ‘‘Let us control the money of 
a country and we don’t care who makes the 
laws."’ J. P. Morgan, before a committee of 
Congress, expressed the same sentiment in 
different words. ‘Let me control the money 


runs too low, 
extreme fluc- 
under absolute 


and - thinking 





problems are - 
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of the country and I will control the credit 
of the country, and I will control the busi- 
ness of the country.” 

Schools and Schoolbooks 
NORTH Carolina is distinctively an agri- 
cultural state; 85 per cent of our people 


living in the country, engaged in tilling the 
soil for a livelihood, Ninety-five per cent of 
our children are limited to the educational 
advantages afforded by our public schools. 
How important then that these schools 
should be made the very best possible for 
turning out boys and girls to become well 
equipped, efficient men and and women! To 
make that possible every public. school 
should be equipped with a small farm, a 
workshop with tools of mechanics and-black- 
smith; cooking and sewing rooms with all 


necessary utensils, machines, etc. Yes, it 
will take time and money to do this, but 
the sconer we start the sooner it will be 


accomplished. 

The people should see to it that the books 
used in our rural schools are such as are 
adapted to rural needs and conditions. This 
is the work of our educational leaders who, 
no doubt, will respond to the progressive de- 
mands of the people. These leaders should 
find some way, too, to lessen the annual cost 
of school books. The people of our state 
are paying out from two and a half millions 
to possibly seven million dollars a year for 
school books. No one can say just how much 
of this amount is a tribute levied by the 
seventeen-million-dollar book trust. The 
states of Kansas and California are doing 
their own printing at a saving of 40 per 
cent on the cost of school books and many 
thousands on the other printing of ‘the 
states. 

The Initiative and Referendum 

N POLITICS the Farmers’ Union is_ strictly 

non-partisan. But it might be said to be 
political to the extent that it is trying to 
educate the people in the essentials of good 
government. The organization should not 
relax its efforts along this line but press on 
with renewed vigor, earnestly endeavoring 
to establish the best possible government for 
all the people. 

North Carolina should adopt the initiative, 


referendum and recall; the initiative appli- 
cable to constitutional law as well as statu- 
tory: and the recall should apply to all of- 
ficers, from Governor and supreme court 
judges down to constable. Men who oppose 
these underlying principles of democracy 
should not be entrusted with the power and 
responsibility of high office. If they are 
afraid to trust the people with the tools of 
self-government, then the people should re- 


fuse to honor 
power. 

Every county in the state should adopt the 
commission form of government. Three of 
the most capable men to be found should be 
elected by the people and all the affairs of 
the county should be placed in their hands. 
Then demand of them a progressive, effi- 
cient, economical administration of the coun- 
ty’s business and if they fail to give it, re- 
call them from office. 
(Second half of Dr. 

will appear 


them and clothe them with 


Alexander's Address 


next week) 





THE SAME RESULT 


Little Gertrude was giving a birthday party 
and there was some slight delay in providing 


seats for her little friends. Gertrude was 
very much disturbed in consequence. 
“Wait a little, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ev- 


erything will be all right in just a moment.” 

‘Well, you see, mother,”’ replied the little 
girl, solemnly, “it isn’t that we haven't chairs 
enough, but I have asked too much com- 
pany.” 
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Kas we today for information, prices, booklet. Tells all about rapfing. 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A. Wilmington,N.C. : 








low ‘‘First Cost. 
In the matter of fuel and up-keeps these FOOS 
Engines make more than a creditable cig 
{2 H.P. FOOS Type J Engine only 
The FOOS Engines the built in other sizes aa “styles 
up to 500 H.P. Prices very low. 


years. Made in four sizes:— 


. Sycamore St., 


THE FOOS TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


Until they haye owned a FOOS Gasoline Engine a great many people do 
not know that the market offers an economical gasoline engine at a 


APPLETON CORN HUSKERS—‘‘Cuts or siren te stalk.’ 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY 
fi 
FOOS Engines Pa Ragen iny Huskers In the States of Virginia ant ae Carolina. 





very 


The best Corn Husker ‘for more than 54 


Roll. Ww rite for catalogs and prices. 


ERSBURG, VIRGINIA 











CABBAGE PLANTS Early Jersey 


BIG BOSTON LETTUCE, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Nice, Strong, Healthy Plants. 
FULL COUNT WITH 


Thos. H. Peters, Mer., R. F. 


Succession, and Flat Dutch, 
Special price on larger lots. 
Full Count With Each Shipment. 


ROSEMONT FARMING CORP., 


Wakefield, Charleston Wakefteld, 
10, 000 lots, $1.00 per 1,000 
5,000 lots, $1.25 per 1,000 
1,000 lots, $1.50 per 1,000 


EACH SHIPMENT. 


D. No. 2, Norfolk, Virginia. 

















H. H. TIFT, JR., 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS | 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. 
FIELD,” “‘CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


“JERSEY WAKE- 


TIF TON, GA. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





; editions made 














MACHINERY } 


For Sale or Trade for stock, mounted 8 
horse Fairbanks gas engine, good running 
order, W. L. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

For Sale—Four Roll McCormick shredder, 
used only two seasons, in good condition. Ap- 
ply to W. 8. Burwell, Kittrell, N. C. 








Duroc-Jersey pigs and shoats for sale at 
Redfield Stock Farm, News Ferry, Va. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey boar, 15 months 
old, $35. B. M, Hinshaw, Randleman, N. Cc. 
Pigs—A splendid lot, 10 
Rock Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va, 
Sold—aA carload recently. 


Some fine Duroc 
boars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 











Duroc-J ersey 
weeks old. 








Sale of White Leghorn pullets and cocker- 
els, ‘April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each. 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmond, 
Virginia, 








DUCKS _ 
For Sale—Imperial Pekin Ducks, Fine 
specimens that will make early layers. R. 


B. Cassell, Harriman, Tenn. 


ORPINGTONS 





Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs, $5 each. Gilts five 
months old at 15c per pound. Pedigree with 
each. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C, 





White Orpingtons—Cocks, cockerels, hens 
and pullets. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 
ty, N. C. 





~ MULEFOOTS 
Registered Mulefoots—The 
South. 





hog for the 
Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 


oO. 1, C’s. 


For Sale—Registered O. I. C, pigs, 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C 








M. O. 


~ One registered O. I. C. sow, will farrow 
February 10, 1917. Price $35. T. E. Reid, 
Campobello, S. C., Rt. 2. 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 





For Sale—Fine healthy White Orpingtons. 
Fifty pullets, five cockerels, $1.25 each if 
taken now. G. A. Allison, Mocksville, N. C, 


Orpingtons—White or Buff. 
ners. Big cockerels $3.50; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
109, Kearney, Nebraska. 


~~ Layers, “win- 
extra choice $5. 
1733 Ranch, Box 





POLAND-CHINA 
For Sale—Registered Poland-China boar, 
21 months, $25. E. O. Hunter, Rt. 7, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Biy type Poland China shoats and pigs 
for sale, $10 and $20. Pedigree free. E. 
Parker, Rt. 4, Bedford, Va. 

For Sale—Registered Poland-China sow, 
weight about 300 pounds, bred, Price $35. 
A. A, Autry, Autryville, N. C. 


~~ Poland-¢ with quality. 











Poland-Chinas—Size Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D. Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 





For Sale—Ten horse International gasoline 
engine. Practically new. Perfect order. 
Putting in electric motor. A bargain at 
$250, Cost $450. D. T. Kinard, Dillon, S. C. 





HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Wanted—Dairy job, also with experience. 
Apply to N. CG, Graham, Boardman, N. C, 


Wanted—Sober, industrious, reliable man, 











with experience, to work in dairy. Corbett’s 
Dairy, Wilson, N. C. 

Farm Manager—Wants position. Southern 
experience, modern methods. Chas. Wads- 


worth, Burlington, Mass. 


Wanted—Married man to run dairy farm, 
Profit sharing plan. Good opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 277, Graham, N, C, 


Wanted—Reliable farm hand with some 
experience in milking. Give reference and 
wages expected. Box 283, Americus, Ga. 


Wanted—Three tenants with families for 
three farms. Also store doing a good trade 
all at depot. Apply Rt. 3, Box 42, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 














Two large families to rent or hire, large 


fruit, grain and stock farm. Will offer good | 


proposition to right parties. 
Faison, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as farm manager, by 
experienced man, single, strictly sober, on 
hog, truck or mixed farm. James High, Jr., 
Whiteville, N. 


Position as farm manager wanted by agri- 
eultural college graduate. General farming 
and livestock. Good references. R, O. Hutch- 
eson, Tallulah Park, Ga. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


T. A. Hobbs, 

















Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred big type Poland- 
China pigs. Sired by ‘“‘SSampson the Great’ 
boar in 1,000-pound class, $10. 8 weeks old, 
Bred gilts.- Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 


Registered Big Poland-China Spring Boars 
—We have six good ones left. Will weigh 
two hundred pounds. Prices right and boars 
guaranteed. A few summer gilts and boars, 
and a few bred gilts on hand. N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala, 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 


For Aberdeen-Angus cattle write J. M, Al- 
len, Kingston, Tenn. 


GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—High-class pure-bred registered 
Guernsey bull, J. M. Davis, Clayroad, N. C 


HEREFORDS 
Choice grade Hereford cows and _ heifers 


bred. Description and prices. L. B. Baskett, 
Eminence, Ky. 




















4 HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls—~ 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


For Sale—High-grade Holstein cows and 
heifers, Fresh and springers. A. L. Harris, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Registerd Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin-tested 














by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 
High-class, pure-bred registered Holstein 


Bulls and Bull Calves. High testing dams. 
Sired by the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 
ecastra 2nd. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn, 





Wanted—Renter that knows how to raise 
tobacco. Fine tobacco land. In Lunenburg 





County, Va. Will give right party good 
chance. Lee Beck, Mocksville, N. C. 
Position Wanted—As superintendent of 


farm or dairy. Best of references furnished, 
Understand handling of stock and labor, Ad- 
dress E. S. Sherrill, Sherrill’s Ford, N. C. 


Salesman—To sell Gold Medal Winning 
Lighting Plants, for farm homes, Help furn- 
ished from factory. No investment demand- 
ed. Big profits. Davis Acetylene Co., Box 
94. E)khart, Ind. 


, Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box B-54. 


Young man, 18 years old, reared on farm 
and well experienced in most all kinds of 
farming, desires a position of trust. Prefer 
farm work. Absolutely refrain from booze 
drinking and cigarettes. Hard work a pleas- 
ure. Nothing but a number one proposition 
considered. Lock Box 263, Latta, S. C. 


[ SCHO@LS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Pure-bred Berkshire shoats and bred gilts. 
N. E. Mayes, Duprees, Va. 


Fancy Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman, North Carolina. 


Oak Ridge big bone Berkshire pigs going 
at $10 a pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 





























Farm, 








Grey Rock Berkshires—Several fine young 








For Sale—9 Choice Holstein heifers and 1 
young bull, selected from dams giving 6% 
gallons milk per day and upward. Suitable for 
foundation herd. For prices, ete., address 
W. F. Stephens, Windermere Farm, Rt. 1, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Spotted registered Stallion Shet- 
land pony. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Horses for Sale Always—Raised on farm, 
both light and heavy. Write your needs. W. 
L. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

Harness Mare—Work anywhere, Not afraid 
automobiles nor trains. Suitable for lady to 




















Buff Orpingtons—My hens have averaged 
150 eggs and made over $5 each this year. 
Cockerels $1.50 up; pullets $1 up. Mrs. W. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Single Comb Orpingtons—Winnings at the 
great State Fair, Cock 2nd, hens Ist, 2nd, 
cockereils 3rd, 4th, pullets Ist, 2nd. Pens Ist. 
Best White Orpington in show. Cocks $2 to 
$5; cockerels $2 to $5; hens $2 to $5; pullets 
$2 to $5. O. R, Lynch, Caroleen, N. C 


PIGEONS 

Four hundred Homer Pigeons for sale. 
Large and healthy stock. Write for prices. 
I, L. Newton, Jr., Springs, N. C. 

















Twenty pair red and splashed Carneaux 
Pigeons. Mated, banded and working, $1.50 
pair. Twenty, four to five months old 50c 
each, Will exchange some for Barred Rocks. 
Jas. E. Holton, Wilmington, N. C, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
cabbage plants, 1,000 $1; over 5,000 9¢c. By 
mail, 100 20c, postpaid. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, 
Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, that please, 
leading varieties: 1,100 for $1, postpaid; 100 
for 15c, postpaid. By express, 70c per 1,000, 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 

Extra large Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Leading varieties. Millions ready. 60c for 
500 postpaid. By express 1,100 for 75c; 5,000 
for $3. Walter Parks, Ulah, N. C. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, 
By express, 500 for 60c; 1,000 for $1; 5,000 at 








80c, Special low prices large orders. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. By mail, postpaid, 25¢ 
per 100. 


per D. F, Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 

Fulwood'’s Cabbage Plants—Now 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 
90c per thousand, By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid, Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—For late fall 





ready. 
Charleston 





setting. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat 
Duteh, and Drumhead. Price, 500 for $1; 


1,000 for $1.80 postpaid. By express 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 for $1; 10,000 for 90c; 15,000 
for 85c; 20,000 for 75c per 1,000. Prompt de- 
livery, good strong plants, and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. M, 
Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S. C 


CORN 
The Magic seed corn, most wonderful 


yielding corn known, just out. Scientifically 


bred. Be sure to write, Magic Farra, Bloc- 
ton, Ala, 











COTTON 





REDS 


Red cockerels, both combs, Lester Thomp- 
kins strain, $1 to $3. C. A, Thornton, Chat- 
ham, Va. 





~ Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, 
Aiken, S. C. 





~ Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L. C. Al- 


len, Hoschton, Ga. 





Prize winning strains of Single Comb Reds. 
Won 18 prizes at State and Durham Fairs. 
Fine dark cockerels, hens and pullets. Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durham, N, C, 


30 bushels genuine Express from first pick- 


ing, $1.65 bushel, f. 0. b. Beels. Selected 
improved Trice $3 bushel, H. A. Crowe, 
Beels, Tenn, 





ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rocks, from $1 to $2 each, 
B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 























Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Special prices 
until January. Ione Hilliard, Thelma, N. C, 
TURKEYS 
Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—$7 pair; $4 

per bird. J. M. German, Boomer, N, C 

For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys. Salis- 
bury, N. C., Rt. 5, Box 40, Walnut Ridge 
Farm. 

Byrds Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
largest strains, choice offerings. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 

WYANDOTTES 





Champion White Wyandottes for Sale— 
Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


Bred-to-lay, 40 White Wyandotte cockerels 
40 big free range Stay White Birds, from 
pedigreed stock, $3 each. They must please. 
J. Pope Bass, Leslie, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Finely bred Barred rocks and Giant Mam- 
mouth Bronze turkeys. J. W. Propst, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 


Exhibition White Leghorn and Silver Cam- 
pines for sale. Prics right. Oscar Bowden, 
E. Durham, N, C. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin, 
Guaranteed. Write wants. 
Kings, Creek, N. C, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and Black 
Langshan chickens for immediate sale. Mrs. 
Orra Waters York, Lebanon, Tenn., Rt. 1. 


Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys, $12: trio. 
Black Langshan chickens, cockerels $2; pul- 
lets $1. C. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and White Wy- 


andotte chickens, Young stock for sale at 
reasonable pricés. 

















Bantams, 
Royster Laxton, 

















W. H. Emory, Jr., Pike- 

drive. N. C. Dameron, Fletcher, N. C, ville, Md. 
DOGS Baby Chicks bad Cents Each—Eggs, $1 per 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. K. Stroud, 15. From White Leghorns, Rhode Island 


Herndon, Va. 





Reds, Black Leghorns. Harlan Farms, Lock- 





hart, Ala, 
boa = oe sg aint ge is 
p gree stock. Ardsley ennels, b: 5 
pedigree stock. els, Greensboro, |! SEEDS AND PLANTS 





Registered Airedale Terrier Pups for Sale 
—From best blood. The all round farm dog. 
Hunters. J. I. Bradham, Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. 





Pair Setters for Sale—Female full blood 
Lewelyn. Male handsome, black and white. 
Fine condition. Well trained. 25 each, 


Box 524, Kinston, N. C. 


For Sale—A few tree dogs, fox hounds,, 
deer hounds, hounds partly trained to tree 
Rabbits and Beagle hounds. Irish Setter. 
Squirrel and turkey dog. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Would exchange Jack for Duroc pigs or 
Holstein calves. Duncan Bryan, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Milk cows, heifers and spring- 
ers, grade Holstein and Jerseys. Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 


Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 




















boars for sale. Write for prices. W. H, Em- 
ory, Jr., Pikeville, Md. 
Berkshires—From blue ribbon stock, 2 


months, pigs $5; 3 months pigs $6; bred sows 
$35. James Ritchie, Poors Knob, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “cheap stuff,’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange—Registered Berk- 
shire Boar twenty-nine months old. Grand 
individual superbly bred. Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange—A Berkshire boar, 
grand individual, nicely bred, sure breeder, 














950. A bargain. Pigs also. D. H. McCor- 
mick, Parkton, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale. 
W. Swift, Elko, Va. 


Duroc pigs and bred sows. 
fon, Chase City, Va. 


R. 





G. T. Yagel & 





Hereford Bull Calf, pure-bred, 8 months 
old $50. One registered 6 months, $75. Good 
straight ones. Dorset ram 2 years old, $30, 
Hugh Coyner, Waynesboro, Va. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


Pit Games, Black Warriors—Unusually 
large, dead game, jet black, good layers. 
Stags $2; pullets $1.50; trio $4, J. B. Bowles, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. b ; 
ss LEGHORNS 


100 Brown Legborn Pullets. April hatched, 
$1 each. John Roderick, Rutherford College, 
North Carolina, 


Pure-bred White Leghorn cockerels, spring 


hatched, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mrs. Louis Hassell, Roper, N. C, 























BEANS 


For Sale—Darly Speckled, or Ninety-Day 
Velvet beans, $1.15 per bushel, f. 0. b. War- 
then, Ga. W. H. Franks. 

CABBAGE 


Cabbage plants 75c per thousand, Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. 











. . 








Wakefield Cabbage plants, 1,000 $1. Fred 
Murray, Claremont, & 

400 large frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, 75c, postpaid. Oakdale Plant Co., 
Marshville, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants that’s frost-proof, $1 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. G. W. 








lect, 500 75c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50; 10,000, $8. 
W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 


The best Frost-proof Cabbage plants that 
will not seed, 1,000 $1. Special price to deal- 
ers. Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 











Cotton Seed—Culpepper Early extra pro- 
lific big boll cotton seed, $2 bushel. Write 


for circular, J. E, Culpepper & Son, Luth- 
ersville, Ga. 





Steinheimer’s Cleveland made 876 pounds 
lint an acre. High records five years Geor- 
gia Station. Seed $2 bushel. R. P. Stein- 
heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 


Toole Early Prolific Cotton Seed—W. W. 
Toole originator and grower of Toole’s im- 
proved cotton seed. Write for testimonials 
ag” ger W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., R. F, 

. No. 4. 








Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, pro- 
lific, resists drouth and winds. Record, over 
three bales per acre, 42 per cent lint, staple 
1% inch. No, boll weevils. E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga, 





I Have for Sale—About 200 bushels of 
Woodard’s Special Improved Big Boll Cotton 
Seed. Makes 2 bales per acre on good land, 
40 per cent lint this year, 43 per cent last 
year. J. H. Woodard, Rt. 3, Princeton, N.C, 


Attention Farmers—Pure selected Cleve- 
land Big Boll, pure selected Dongola Big 
Boll cotton seed for sale. Send your orders 
while you can get them. One dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel, f. o. b., Washington 
Georgia. Reference Washington Exchange 


Bank, The National Bank of Wilkes. K. A, 
Wilheit. 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound. 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils, Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple, 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
originators of this wonderful cotton. Oth- 
ers are imitators. Write us for proof, and 
special price for early delivery. Vandiver’s 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


We have ten thousand (10,000) bushels 
early Improved Mexican Big Boll cotton seed 
that we offer for delivery up to January ist 
at $1.75 bushel; ten bushels and over $1.70 
per bushel, after January ist $2 per bushel. 
This variety of cotton is one of the best 
varieties short staple cotton known, show- 
ing a staple of 1% inch. One of our growers 
who grows about five hundred (500) bales 
this variety cotton each year receives a 
premium of 2% per pound over all other 
short staple varieties, on account of its ex- 
tra long length. Our seed are absolutely 
pure and free of anthracnose and other dis- 
eases, and we will gladly refund your mon- 
ey and pay freight each way if you are not 
entirely satisfied with seed when they are 
received, This variety of cotton is two to 
three weeks carlier than the common big 
boll varieties. Buy your seed now while you 
can get this choice stock at a reasonable 
price. If other varieties of cotton is wantea, 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


HEDGES 

















Half Million Evergreen Amoor_ River 
Hedge Plants—Get ovr prices before order- 
ing elsewhere. Reynolds Nursery Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“ KUDZU 

Kudzu Plants—i00 $2, postpaid. Noah Car- 
roll, Westville, Fla. 











PEAS 


Write us for prices on new crop peas. 
Luther Cobb & ©o., Culberson, N, C. 


PECAN TREES 











Cabbage Plants—Early Flat Dutch and 
Wakefield from best seed, $1 per 1,000; 90c 
10,000 lots. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants postpaid, 300 60c; 500 80c; 
1,000 $1.25. Unpaid, 1,000 $1; 2,000 $1.70; 
5,000 $4. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, by 
express, 1,000 $1; 5,000 80c. Archdale Plant 
Farm. A. J. Luck, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—300 65c; 
85c; 1,000 $1.25 postpaid. 
guaranteed. Tidewater 
Franklin, Va. 





Satisfactory plants 
Plant Company, 





Cabbage 


Plants—Leading varieties. My 
plants grow to be cabbages. $1 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. John Aldridge, Talla- 


hassee, Florida. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
From pure Long Island seed, 500 50c; 1,200 
$1. Dealers special prices. Frazier Plant 
Co., Katesville, N, C, 





500 | 








Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Standard varieties of Paper Shell Pecan 
trees. Carefully grown vigorous stock. Prices 
reasonable. Buy direct from our nursery 
and save agents commission. Do not delay 





placing your order. Fugitt Brothers, Blue 
Spring Farm, Route A, Albany, Ga. Refer- 
ence: Citizens First National Bank, Albany, 
Georgia. 





RYE 


rye for sale in carload or 
ton lots. Reference National Bank of Ma- 
nassas. Write for prices to Manassas Feed 
Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, grain dealers and 
seed merchants, Manassas, Va. : me 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND YrLANTS 

We buy and sell. 


Want seeds of all kinds. 
Gaskins Seed Co., Arcadia, Fla. 





Good Number 2 

















Car- 





peas. 











ad or 
f Ma- 
| Feed 
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Saturday, November 25, 1916] 
THE SCHOOL PIG 





Laurel Hill School Pupils Got 25 Sub- 
scribers and Secured a Prize Pig— 
Why Can’t Your School Do As 
Well? 


THOUGHT I would give you an 

account of some of the happenings 
down at our school at Laurel Hill, 
Sampson County. 

Last year we decided that we wish- 
ed to utilized the scraps that were 
left over from lunch. And seeing an 
advertisement that by getting a cer- 
tain number of subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer, we could get a 
pig, we decided that we would under- 
take it, and we were successful. It 
proved to be a fine investment and 
our pig soon began to thrive amaz- 
ingly. ; 

In order to supplement the scraps 
of biscuit and potato and meat and 
whatnot, we planted small patches of 
cabbage, rye, clover, and so forth for 
our porcine pet. He took very kindly 
to the treatment and in due time de- 
veloped such rotundity of body and 
robustness of squeal that he became 
the pride of our school and, inciden- 
tally, of our community until we sold 
him. With the proceeds we purchased 
furniture for the schoolroom and ad- 
ded quite a little to its comfort and 
convenience. 

The experiment was so successful 
that we have decided to undertake 
the purchase of two pigs this year on 
the same plan, and who knows but 
what we shall have in course of time 
a whole herd of blooded porkers.. 

One of the most delightful by-pro- 
ducts and certainly“one of the most 
profitable features of this adventure 
in swine culture as an annex to high- 
er education was the pleasure and 
assistance which the community de- 
rived from the widespread reading 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

BESSIE DAUGHTRY, Teacher. 

Re. 2; Clinton; -N: €: 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS NOTES 








Midway at State Fair Condemned— 
Important Book to Be Published— 
Federal Farm Loan Associaticas 
Forming 


“DP. T. H.” is in error in saying that 
heretofore “South Carolina has 
merely tried to emphasize her su- 
premacy in growing cotton” at the 
State Fair. The 
leaders of her ag- 
ricultural thought 
have all tried to 
show her people 
that the only way 
Ato financial inde- 
pendence is along 
the road of diver- 
sification and the 
rotation of crops 
and stock raising. 
That the lessons have not been thor- 
oughly learned is not due to lack of 
intelligent teaching, but has been due 
to lack of marketing arrangements 
and to a financial system that revolv- 
ed around cotton, and from which, in 
spite of all the teaching of the ad- 
vanced farmers, the credit system 
kept the rank and file of farmers 
bound hand and foot. 
x ok x 
A committee of the State Fair has 
just completed a 330-page history of 
the society since 1839 (price $1.50). It 
embraces 15 copies of addresses; 
some in plain pamphlet form that be- 
cause of their rarity sell for $2.50 
each. The committee was authorized 
to have these published in book form. 
This history and these addresses 
show that the State Fair Society for 75 
years has preached diversification by 
some of the greatest men of the 
state, and South Carolina holds the 
world’s records in corn, oats, and 
rice yields per acre. 
* Ok 
There was one very objectionable 
feature at the South Carolina State 
Fair, as The Progressive Farmer 
likewise reported from North Caro- 





MR. DABBS 


lina—the midway. It was the most 
numerous assemblage of fakers and 
catch-penny concerns that I ever 
saw. Some few were wholesome 
amusements, but the fair would have 
been better if all had been cut out— 
provided the city of Columbia did not 
fill its cross-streets with them as it 
has. done in the past when the fair 
tried to restrict them. 

* * * 


One meeting was held in Columbia 
during the fair that means much for 
the future agriculture of the state. 
It was the organization of a “State 
Central Farmers’ Union.” The pres- 
ent officers of the State Union were 
accepted by the Central Union, ex- 
cept Col. E. J. Watson, the efficient 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer in 
place of J. Whitner Reid, resigned. 
It is the purpose of the promoters of 
this organization to have a mobile 
body of farmers that can be assem- 
bled quickly to consider important 
market, finance or legislation mat- 
ters from time to time as occasion 
may arise. ° 

“es 

Federal farm loan associations are 
being rapidly formed all over the 
state. Several new Local Farmers’ 
Unions have been organized and there 
are calls for more. The writer made 
the point before the Federal Farm 
Loan Board that this act requiring 
the codperation of ten or more actual 
farmers to secure its benefits is in 
line with the teachings of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and that at last we will 
have true cooperation. If to borrow 
money, then why not to spend it and 
in many other ways where team work 
will prove more effective than each 
man for himself? BE. OW. BD: 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


REAKS on the Richmond warehouse floors 


for the week ending November 11 
amounted to a quarter of a million pounds, 
which were disposed of at an average of 


nearly $15 per hundred, with a top price of 
$30. Buying was brisk, and representatives 
of the American, Reynolds, Veitor, Vaughan 
and Lightfoot companies competed. The 
texture of the sun-cured crop this season is 
very good, but the weight is light. Ware- 
house men look for heavy receipts this week, 
as rain has fallen, but they are now advising 
farmers to hold their wrappers until after 
the Christmas hclidays for better prices, and 
only sell their low grades, 

Danville Market—Offerings on this market 
footed up 1,100,000 pounds, and they would 


have been larger, but the Presidential elec- | 


tion kept some farmers away. Unfavorable 
weather conditions kept others at home, but 
with this week’s sales it is thought that at 











least 50 per cent of the crop has been dis- | 


posed of. 
week. There were few inquiries for redried 
tobaccos. Low grade tobaccos are excessive- 
ly high, when we compare present prices 
with those for the past thirty years, 
Blackstone Market—Practically all of the 
tobacco offered on this market was of the 
dark grades. Soles were light owing to dry 
weather. Quotations were about the same as 
for last week, with larger sales looked for 
next week. Lugs, short leaf and wrappers 
were all very active, while long leaf ship- 


ping grades appeared to sell at most reason- | 
lower | 


able figures in 
grades brought. 


Petersburg Markeit—Both light and dark 
tobaccos were very active with prices higher 
than for the week previous. Brights ranged 
from $9 to $45 per hundred, and at an aver- 
age of $17.64 per hundred pounds. Prices for 
dark goods ranged from $8 to $35 per hun- 
dred, with an average of $9.28. With a good 


comparison to what 


season for handling, heavy receipts are look- | 


ed for next week. 

Farmvilie Market—Very dry weather ap- 
preciably affected the receipts on this mar- 
ket, which only amounted to 81,305 pounds, 
but the prices were exceptionally good, One 
farmer sold a load as follows: 320 pounds of 
lugs at $8.25 per hundred, 253 pounds of 
short leaf at $11 and 180 pounds of iong leaf 
at $16. Sales on this market for September 
and October combined, amounted to 791,006 
pounds, and sales for November, to date, 
154,801 pounds, total 945,807 pounds. 

Lynchburg Market—Sales of 
on this market for the wéek amounted to 
396,200 pounds, with sales for the season 
to date, 2,191,100 pounds, being an increase 
over last season of 1,772,100 pounds. All 
grades were very active, with higher prices 
and a strong demand. 

South Hill Market—Sales on this market 
for the week amounted to 203,050 pounds, at 
an average price of $17.96 per hundred, 
When the quality of the offerings is consid- 
ered, this was really the highest price of the 
season, 


Laurenceville Market—Total sales on this 


leaf tobacco 


market amounted to 150,000 pounds, all 
brights. The market was very active, and 
the average price for ail offerings was $19.25 


per hundred, J. M. BELL, 





SHE WON 


It was at the dinner-table and the hostess 
addressed her husband’s brother: 

“Do have another piece of pie, William.” 

“Why, really, I've already had two; but 
it’s so good, I believe I will have another.” 

“Ha, ha!—mother’s a winner!’’ said little 
Frank, excitedly. “She said she’d bet you'd 
make a pig of yourself.” 


Heavy receipts are expected next | 





free. 


| Raleigh, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS ~ 





~ Collard and lettuce plants, 75c thousand, 
Onion, $1; strawberry, $2. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Wanted—Peas, soy and velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, chufas, cotton seed. Mail samples and 
quote price. E. W. Jones, Seedsman, Wood- 
lawn, Va. 


Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper 
and Egg Plants—Early varieties grown on 
our Florida farm. Sold wholesale exclusive- 
ly. H. & R. Ballard, Dept. D, Ashburn, Ga, 

Scuppernong, James and Mish vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 
ville, N. C. 














No. 1 bright, recleaned Appler and Ban- 
croft seed oats at 75c per bushel, f. o. b., 
Washington, N. C, Yellow Danver and Red 
Weathersfield Onion sets, $2.50 per bushel. 
BE. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


Hide Men, Farmers and Butchers—Are you 
getting exact weight for your green hides in 
these days of high prices? If not you are 
losing money. Athens Hide & Rubber Co., 
give best weights on express shipments at 
Athens, Ga. Green hides, 18c, Green salted 
hides, 20%c. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


French Poultry Mustard by parcel 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


3uy, sell, exchange all sorts old time and 
modern firearms, Stephens Van Rensselaer, 
22 East 34th St., New York. 








post. 





For Sale—Crown Green Bone Cutter, $3.50. 
Bush puller, $1.75. Also an Auto-Harp, Ad- 
dress, Box 87, Mocksville, N. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 





E Wanted—Old-fashion Grandfather Clock in 
good shape. Give price and particulars in 
first letter. J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, 8S. C, 


Nicely labeled syrups, fruits, sell quicker at 
bigger profits. Request price list, samples 
lithographed labels. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas, 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 734-8th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Trees—Apples, peaches 15c each. Figs, 
pears, plums, 20c. Mulberries 30c, budded 
pecans 55c. Catalogue free. W. L. Stewart, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—aAl1 qual- 
ity. 40 cents per gallon in 36-gallon barrels, 
direct from grower. Cash with order, Cli- 
max, Ga., A. N. Hester. 


Magazines and papers of all kinds at low- 
est prices. Farm, poultry, livestock, etc. 
Free catalog describing all club offers. 
Franklin Subscription Agency, Franklin, Va. 


Printing—Be up-to-date, have  business- 
like stationery. We make a specialty of 
printing for stock and poultry raisers. Let 
us quote prices. White Printing Company, 
Courtland, Va. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Small Farms for Sale—W. H. Parrish, 
Dunn, N. C. 





























Farm for ‘Sale Cheap—Will trade for mules 
and horses. W. D. McCrenil, Milan, Ga. 





Forty-acre Farm—Half mile depot, dark 
loam, clay subsoil. Terms, Prof. Waughtel, 
Folkston, Ga. 

75 Eastern North Carolina Farms for 
Sale—Write for booklet, Joe A. Parker, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Bargains in rich Mississippl-Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros., 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


For Sale—In Albemarle County, Va., farm 
of 540 acres with orchard. Farm of 150 acres 
with orchard, Write T. U. Taylor, Austin, 
Texas. 





Let us sub-divide your farm and sell it at 
auction. We can get more for your land 
selling it this way. Carolina Realty Co., 





Fine cotton, berry, and tobacco farms for 
sale. Must sell some of them, Prices and 
terms right. A. M, McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina, 





Mississippi-Louisiana 
District, $5 to $20 acre. 





Farms — Vicksburg 
Grow all crops suc- 


cessfully. Stock raisers paradise, Bulletins 
free. The Barbour Realty Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss, 


Mississippi, Louisiana Farms-—Vicksburg 
District, $5 to $20 acre. Grow all crops suc- 
cessfully. Stock raisers paradise. Bulletin 
free. he Barbour Realty Co,, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 





For Sale—Improved farms at very low 


figures, suitable for bright tobacco, cotton, 
peanuts, grain, grass and stock. Catalog on 
request. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 


bridge, Va. 


I’ve bought four hundred acres at depot. 
Will sell small tracts. Easy terms. Want 
live men, Can build a town, Also popular 
man to run store, good trade. Geo. Wilson, 
Rt. 3, Suffolk, Va. 











Farms for Sale—1,000 acres Moore County, 
600 cleared. Bargain proposition. 100 to 
900 acres in a tract, Cumberland County. This 
is excellent land. Tell me your wants, R. 
i. Prince, Raleigh, N. C, 

Desirable farm, suits tobacco, cotton, corn 
and truck. New painted buildings, cleared 
land under wire fence, Plenty timber, on 
public road. Near town, school and church, 
Fifteen dollars per acre, Easy terms, C, M, 
Reaves, (Owner), Fairmont, N, C. 


For Sale—225 acres on Raleigh-Wake For- 
est road, one of best highways in North Car- 
olina, Nearly all cleared. Suitable for cot- 
ton and general crops, especially bright to- 
bacco and adapted to _ livestock. Three 
branches and reed marshes suitable winter- 
ing cows. Albert Anderson, Raleigh, N. C. 

3artow is near to center of orange indus- 
try; fertile soil; unusual elevation; excellent 
air and water drainage; ample transporta- 
tion. Own orange grove in Florida high- 
lands and home in Bartow—among 5,000 
hospitable people—modern conveniences, fine 
schools, good roads, mild climate. Booklet 
Board of Trade, 100 City Bldg., Bar- 
tow, Fla. 


5 
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For Rent or Sale—Three-horse farm. Three 
miles east of Hazlehurst, Georgia. Address 
J. T. Holmes, Clio, Ala, 


200-acre Farm for Sale—About half clear- 
ed and in good state of cultivation. One 
mile of good school, church and railroad 
station. Good solid land, makes good crops 
every year, in as fine farming section as is in 
county. Will sell at a bargain, Write or 
come to Rex, Roberson Co., N. C. J. J. Beard, 


On Dixie Highway, in the best agricultural 
County in Georgia, a twelve hundred-acre 
plantation, with private railroad facilities, 
river frontage, good residence, tenant houses, 
barns, etc. Suitable for stock raising, dairy- 
ing, or general farming. Convenient to At- 
lanta and Chattanooga markets. Terms, 
Address, Woodley Farm, Kingston, Ga. 


For Sale—Your opportunity. 100 acres 
only $1.750. Good farm, near railway town, 
high school, church and Blackstone. 70 acres 
cleared. $500 worth of timber. Buildings 
all good. 6-room cottage, large stable, 2 to- 
bacco barns, pack house, crib, hen house, 
ete., orchard. Must go in 30 days. Write 
for full description, this and other real bar- 
gains. Frederickson & Co., Blackstone, Va. 


Beautiful Dairy and Truck Farm—On good 
easy terms, with all modern improvements, 
Gross sales for October over $200. City wa- 
ter, electric lights on improved street. 10 
head of cows, Holstein bull and every thing 
complete. Owner will sell all or part of this 
little farm, consisting of 10 acres this place 
being well located in the best part of the 
city is very valuable for building lots. For 
further particulars address Box 344, Hick- 
ory, N, C. 




















THE “GIVING SOMETHING” SEASON 


At this season the “giving some- 
thing” spirit prevails. 

It is more blessed to give than to 
receive and what a pleasure indeed to 
be able to afford the means for making 
our friends and dear ones happy. 


What so appropriate and useful to 
these as a year's subscription for a 
wholesome, valuable publication. 

The sending to friends of good pub- 
lications has become popular and we 
have made early provision to take care 
promptly of every order received. 

The Progressive Farmer 52 times 
within the year wall prove a_ pleasing 
reminder every week of your thought- 
fulness. The best gift is the one that 
gives the greatest service---and lasts 
the longest. 

Our wish is to sread the usefulness 
of The Progressive Farmer among 
farmers of the South aud believing our 
readers will send us a highly desirable 
class of gift subscriptions we have de- 
cided to open our club rates to present 
reader friends. You are invited to 
order The Progressive Farmer one 
year each to be mailed to separate ad- 
dresses supplied by you at the follow- 
lowing special rates: 

(Your own renewal may be one of either of 

» these clubs) 


For 2 yearly subscriptions send us $1.50 
For 3 yearly subscriptions send us 2.00 
For 5 yearly subscriptions send us 3.00 
For 10 yearly subscriptions sendus 5.00 


We will send a Christmas card in 
appropriate colors to every one whose 
subscription you supply, advising that 
The Progressive Farmer is sent one 
year with your compliments. 

This will be an inexpensive and 
highly satisfactory way to remember 
your friends and dear ones. Should 
any member of your club be a_ sub- 
scriber, we will extend the subscription 
a year and send the card, altered to suit. 

We usually have a tremendous de- 
mand at Christmas time and in order 
to insure prompt handling we urgently 
request you to send us your club at 
at once. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $ 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





1. 
editions made 











Duroc-Jersey pigs and shoats for sale at 
Redfield Stock Farm, News Ferry, Va. 


‘Registered Duroc-Jersey boar, 











15 months 

















Sale of White Leghorn pullets and cocker- 
els, ¢April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each. 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmond, 

















old, _ $35. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. Virginia, : 
~Duree- Jersey Pigs—A_ splendid lot, 10 ——— 

weeks old. Rock Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va. For Sale—Imperial Pekin Ducks, Fine 

a oP = “Py —— | specimens that will make early layers. R. 
Sold—A carload recently. Some fine Duroc Te 

boars and gilts left. $10 to $50, W. W. Shay, | 2: Cassell, Harriman, Tenn. 

Cruso, N. C. ORPINGTONS te aah 
“Nice Duroc- oc-Jersey - Pigs, $5 each. Gilts five White Orpingtons—Cocks, cockerels, hens 


months old at 15c per pound. Pedigree with 
each. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS 


~~ Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the 
South. 


Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn, 
oO. 1. C’s. 


For Sale—Registered O. I. C, 
Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 


“One registered O. I. C. sov 
February 10, 1917. Price $35. 
Campobello, S. C., Rt. 2. 








pigs. M. O. 





will farrow 
T. EJ Reid, 


sow, 


and pullets, 
ty, N. c 

Buff ‘Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, ms. Cy 


“For Sale—Fin ine e healthy 


Midnight Poultry Farm, Liber- 





“White Orpingtons. 


Fifty pullets, five cockerels, $1.25 each if 
taken now. G. A. Allison, Mocksville, N. Cc. 
~ Orpingtons—White or Buft. Layers, “win- 


ners. Big cockerels $3.50; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
109, Kearney, Nebraska. 


extra choice $5. 
1733 Ranch, Box 





POLAND-CHINA 


For Sale—Registered Poland-China “boar, 
21 months, $25 E. O. Hunter, Rt. 7, Win- 
ston- Salem, N. ‘c. 





| || MACHINERY | 


For Sale or Trade for stock, mounted 8 
horse Fairbanks gas engine, good running 
order, W. L. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 





For Sale—Four Roll McCormick s shredder, 
used only two seasons, in good condition. Ap- 
ply to W. 8S. Burwell, Kittrell, N. C. 


For Sale—Ten horse International gasoline 
engine, Practically new. Perfect order. 
Putting in electric motor. A bargain at 
$250. Cost $450. D. T. Kinard, Dillon, S. C. 








HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Wanted—Dairy job, also with experience, 
Apply to N. C, Graham, Boardman, N. Cc. 


~"Wanted—Sober, industrious, reliable man, 
with experience, to work in dairy. Corbett’s 
Dairy, Wilson, N. C. 


Farm Manager—Wants position. 
experience, modern methods. 
worth, Burlington, Mass. 


Wanted—Married man to run dairy farm, 
Profit sharing plan. Good opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 277, Graham, N, 


Wanted—Reliable farm hand with some 
experience in milking. Give reference and 
wages expected. Box 283, Americus, Ga. 


~“Wanted—Three tenants with families for 
three farms. Also store doing a good trade 
all at depot. Apply Rt. 3, Box 42, Suffolk, 
Virginia. 





Southern 
Chas. Wads- 














Two large families to rent or hire, large 
fruit, grain and stock farm. Will offer good 
proposition to right parties. T. A. Hobbs, 
Faison, N. C. 








Biy type Poland China shoats and pigs 
for sale, $10 and $20. Pedigree free. G. E. 








Parker, Rt. 4, Bedford, Va. 

For ~ Sale—Registered Poland-China sow, 
weight about 300 pounds, bred. Price $35. 
A. &, Autry, Autryville, N. C. 





Poland-Chinas—Size with quality. Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D. Thomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred big type Poland- 
China pigs. Sired by ‘‘SSampson the Great’ 
boar in 1,000-pound class, $10. 8 weeks old, 
Bred gilts.. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 


Registered Big Poland-China Spring Boars 
—We have six good ones left. Will weigh 
two hundred pounds. Prices right and boars 
guaranteed. A few summer gilts and boars, 
and a few bred gilts on hand. N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala, 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 
For Aberdeen-Angus cattle write J. M. Al- 
len, Kingston, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—High-class pure-bred registered 
Guernsey bull. J. M. Davis, Clayroad, N. C 


HEREFORDS _ 

Choice grade Hereford cows and heifers 
bred. Description and prices. L. B. Baskett, 
Eminence, Ky. 

‘ HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls~ 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





























Wanted—Position as farm manager, by 
experienced man, single, strictly sober, on 
hog, truck or mixed farm, James High, Jr., 
Whiteville, N. 


Position as farm manager wanted by agri- 
cultural college graduate. General farming 
and livestock. Good references. R, O, Hutch- 
eson, Tallulah Park, Ga. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








For Sale—High-grade Holstein cows and 
heifers, Fresh and springers. A. L. Harris, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Registerd Holstein 
bull calves for sale: 





Calves—Finely bred 
Herd tuberculin-tested 





by U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 
High-class, pure-bred registered Holstein 


Bulls and Bull Calves. High testing dams. 
Sired by the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 
—* 2nd. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, 
enn, 





Wanted—Renter that knows how to raise 


tobacco. Fine tobacco land. In Lunenburg 
County, Va. Will give right party good 
chance. Lee Beck, Mocksville, N. C. 





Position Wanted—As superintendent of 
farm or dairy. Best of references furnished, 
Understand handling of stock and labor. Ad- 
dress E. S. Sherrill, Sherrill’s Ford, N. C 


Salesman—To sell Gold Medal 
Lighting Plants, for farm homes. 
ished from factory. 
ed. Big profits. 
94. Elkhart, Ind. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box B-54. 


Young man, 18 years old, reared on farm 
and well experienced in most all kinds of 
farming, desires a position of trust. Prefer 
farm work. Absolutely refrain from booze 
arinking and cigarettes. Hard work a pleas- 
wre. Nothing but a number one proposition 
considered. Lock Box 263, Latta, S. C. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_—| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 





Winning 
Help furn- 
No investment demand- 
Davis Acetylene Co., Box 




















Pure-bred Berkshire shoats and “pred gil gilts. 
N. E. Mayes, Duprees, Va. 


Fancy Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman, North Carolina. 


Oak Ridge big bone Berkshire pigs ‘going 
at $10 a pair. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 








Farm, 





Grey Rock Berkshires—Several fine young 
boars for sale. Write for prices. W. H, Em- 
ery, Jr. Pikeville, Md. 











For Sale—9 Choice Holstein heifers and 1 
young bull, selected from dams giving 6% 
gallons milk per day and upward. Suitable for 
foundation herd. For prices, ete., address 
W. F. Stephens, Windermere Farm, Rt. 1, 
Portsmouth, Va, 


HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—Spotted registered Stallion Shet- 
land pony. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Horses for Sale Always—Raised on farm, 
both light and heavy. Write your needs. W. 
L. Mott, Dixondale, Va 
Harness Mare—Work anywhere, Not afraid 


automobiles nor trains. Suitable for lady to 
drive. N. C. Dameron, Flietcher, N. C 

















Buff Orpingtons—My hens have averaged 
150 eggs and made over $5 each this year. 
Cockerels $1.50 up; pullets $1 up. Mrs, W. 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


~ Single Comb Orpingtons—Winnings at the 
great State Fair, Cock 2nd, hens Ist, 2nd, 
cockerels 3rd, 4th, pullets Ist, 2nd. Pens Ist. 
Best White Orpington in show. Cocks $2 to 
$5; cockerels $2 to $5; hens $2 to $5; pullets 
$2 to $5. O. R. Lynch, Caroleen, N. C 


PIGEONS 


Four hundred Homer Pigeons for sale. 
Large and healthy stock. Write for prices, 
I L. Newton, Jr., Red Springs, N. C. 











“Twenty. pair red ‘and splashed Carneaux 
Pigeons. Mated, banded and working, $1.50 
pair. Twenty, four to five months old 50c 
each, Will exchange some for Barred Rocks. 
Jas. E. Holton, Wilmington, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 


cabbage plants, 1,000 $1; over 5,000 9Cc. By 
mail, 100 20c, postpaid. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, 
Box 38, Hickory, N. C. 


Frost- proof Cabbage P Plants, ~ that please. 
leading varieties: 1,100 for $1, postpaid; 100 
for 15c, postpaid. By express, 70c per 1,000. 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, N, C. 


Extra large se OF rost- proof Cabbage Plants— 
Leading varieties Millions ready. 60c for 
500 postpaid. By express 1,100 for 75c; 5,000 
for $3. Walter Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


Fall “Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties, 
By express, 500 for 60c; 1,000 for $1; 5,000 at 
80c. Special low prices large orders. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. By mail, postpaid, 25¢ 
per 100. D. F, Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Now 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 

by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 








ready. 


Prices: 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 
90c per thousand. By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—For late fall 





setting. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Flat 
Duteh, and Drumhead. Price, 500 for $1; 


1,000 for $1.80 postpaid. By express 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 for $1; 10,000 for 90c; 15,000 
for 85c; 20,000 for 75c per 1,000. Prompt de- 
livery, good strong plants, and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. M, 
Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S. C 


CORN 
The Magic seed corn, most wonderful 


yielding corn known, just out. Scientifically 


bred, Be sure to write, Magic Farm, Bloc- 
ton, Ala, 











COTTON 





REDS 


Red cockerels, both combs, Lester Thomp- 
kins strain, $1 to $3. C. A. Thornton, Chat- 
ham, Va. 








~Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, 
Aiken, s. Cc. 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L. C. Al- 
len, Hoschton, Ga. 











Prize winning strains of Single Comb Reds. 


30 bushels genuine Express from first pick- 


Won 18 prizes at State and Durham Fairs, | ing, $1.65 bushel, f. o. b. Beels. Selected 
Fine dark cockerels, hens and pullets. Mrs. | improved Trice $3 bushel. H. A, Crowe, 
John Kerr, Durham, N, C. Beels, Tenn, 





ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rocks, from $1 to $2 each, 
B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 


Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Special 
until January. Ione Hilliard, Thelma, 


TURKEYS 








prices 
N. C, 

















Pure Bourbon Red Turkeys—$7 pair; $4 
per bird. J. M. German, Boomer, N. C. 

For Sale—Bourbon Red Turkeys. Salis- 
bury, N. C., Rt. 5, Box 40, Walnut Ridge 
Farm. 

“Byrds Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
largest strains, choice offerings. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 

WYANDOTTES 





Champion White Wyandottes for 
Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


Bred-to-lay, 40 White Wyandotte cockerels 
40 big free range Stay White Birds, from 
pedigreed stock, $3 each. They must please, 
J. Pope Bass, Leslie, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Finely bred Barred rocks and Giant Mam- 
mouth Bronze turkeys. J. W. Propst, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 

Exhibition White Leghorn and Silver Cam- 


pines for sale. Prics right. Oscar Bowden, 
E. Durham, N. C. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochin, 
Guaranteed. Write wants. 
Kings, Creek, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and Black 
Langshan chickens for immediate sale. Mrs, 
Orra Waters York, Lebanon, Tenn., Rt. 1. 


Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys, $12; trio. 
Black Langshan chickens, cockerels $2; pul- 
lets $1. C. L. Harrison, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and White Wy- 
andotte chickens, Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. W. H. Emory, Jr., Pike- 
ville, Md. 


Sale— 

















Bantams, 
Royster Laxton, 














DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M. 





K. Stroud, 





Baby Chicks 10 Cents Each—Eggs, $1 per 
15. From White Leghorns, Rhode Island 








tink. Tu oe ; igiag Leghorns. Harlan Farms, Lock- 
eee Scotch = ong Puppies—Healthy, 

pedigree stock. Ardsley ennels, Greensboro, 

Ne Box 626 ‘|| SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Registered Airedale Terrier Pups for Sale BEANS 

—From best blood. 


The all round farm dog. 
Hunters. J. I. Bradham, Black Mountain, 


North Carolina, 





Pair Setters for Sale—Female full blood 
Lewelyn. Male handsome, black and white. 
Fine condition. Well trained. $25 each, 
Box 524, Kinston, N. C. 


For Sale—A few tree dogs, fox hounds,, 
deer hounds, hounds partly trained to tree 
Rabbits and Beagle hounds. Irish Setter. 
Squirrel and turkey dog. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Would exchange Jack for Duroc pigs or 
Holstein calves, Duncan Bryan, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Milk cows, heifers and spring- 
ers, grade Holstein and Jerseys. Meridian 
College, - Meridian, Miss. 























Registered Holstein and Jersey bull calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 


Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 





~~ Berkshires—From | blue ribbon 
months, pigs $5; 3 months pigs $6; 
$35. James Ritchie, Poors Knob, 


Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “cheap stuff,’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


For Sale or Exchange—Registered Berk- 
shire Boar twenty-nine months old. Grand 
individual superbly bred. Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 


stock, 2 
bred sows 
vy. C, 











For Sale or Exchange—A Berkshire boar, 
grand individual, nicely bred, sure breeder, 
950. A bargain. Pigs also, D. H. McCor- 
mick, Parkton, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale. 
W. Swift, Elko, Va. 


Duroc pigs and bred sows. 
fon, Chase City, Va. 











R. 





G. T. Yagel & 





Hereford Bull Calf, pure-bred, 8 months 
old $50. One registered 6 months, $75. Good 
straight ones. Dorset ram 2 years old, $30. 
Hugh Coyner, Waynesboro, Va, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


Pit Games, Black Warriors—Unusually 
large, dead game, Jet black, good layers. 
Stags $2; pullets $1.50; trio $4. J. B. Bowles, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


- “LEGHORNS _ 


100 Brown Leghorn Puliets. April hatched, 
$1 each. John Roderick, Rutherford College, 
North Carolina, 


Pure-bred White Leghorn cockerels, spring 
hatched, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mrs. Louis Hassell, Roper, N. C. 


























For Sale—BDarly Speckled, or Ninety-Day 
Velvet beans, $1.15 per bushel, f, o. b. War- 











then, Ga. W. H. Franks. 
CABBAGE 
Cabbage plants 75c per thousand. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Fred 


Wakefield Cabbage plants, 1,000 $1. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


400 large frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, 75c, postpaid. Oakdale Plant Co., 
Marshville, LN. c 





Cabbage Plants that’s frost-proof, $1 
thousand. Special prices to dealers, i 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 





Frost- proof Cabbage 1 Plants—Express col- 
lect, 500 75c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50; 10,000, $8. 
W. CC. Asbury, Lincolnton, mC. 


The best Frost-proof Cabbage plants that 


will not seed, 1,000 1. Special price to deal- 
ers. Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 








Cotton Seed—Culpepper Early extra pro- 
lific big boll cotton seed, $2 bushel. Write 


for circular. J. E, Culpepper & Son, Luth- 
ersville, Ga. 





Steinheimer’s Cleveland made 876 pounds 
lint an acre, High records five years Geor- 
gia Station. Seed $2 bushel. R. P. Stein- 
heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 


Toole Early Prolific Cotton Seed—W. W. 
Toole originator and grower of Toole’s im- 
proved cotton seed. Write for testimonials 
x W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., R. F, 

0. 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, pro- 
lific, resists drouth and winds. Record, over 
three bales per acre, 42 per cent lint, staple 
1% inch. No, boll weevils. E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga. 


I Have for Sale—About 200 bushels of 
Woodard’s Special Improved Big Boll Cotton 
Seed. Makes 2 bales per acre on good land. 
40 per cent lint this year, 43 per cent last 
year. J. H. Woodard, Rt. 3, Princeton, N. C, 


Attention Farmers—Pure selected Cleve- 
land Big Boll, pure selected Dongola Big 
Boll cotton seed for sale. Send your orders 
while you can get them. One dollar and 
fifty cents per bushel, f. o. b., Washington 
Georgia. Reference Washington Exchange 
Bank, The National Bank of Wilkes. K. A, 
Wilheit. 


Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound. 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils, Free from all diseases. 1% inch staple, 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
originators of this wonderful cotton. Oth- 
ers are imitators. Write us for proof, and 
special price for early delivery. Vandiver’s 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


We have ten thousand (10,000) bushels 
early Improved Mexican Big Boll cotton seed 
that we offer for delivery up to January ist 
at $1.75 bushel; ten bushels and over $1.70 
per bushel, after January 1st $2 per bushel. 
This variety of cotton is one of the best 
varieties short staple cotton known, show- 
ing a staple of 1% inch. One of our growers 
who grows about five hundred (500) bales 
this variety cotton each year receives a 
premium of 2% per pound over all other 
short staple varieties, 6n account of its ex- 
tra long length. Our seed are absolutely 
pure and free of anthracnose and other dis- 
eases, and we will gladly refund your mon- 
ey and pay freight each way if you are not 
entirely satisfied with seed when they are 
received. This variety of cotton is two to 
three weeks earlier than the common big 
boli varieties. Buy your seed now while you 
can get this choice stock at a reasonable 
price. If other varieties of cotton is wantea, 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

HEDGES 

Half Million Evergreen Amoor River 

Hedge Plants—Get ovr prices before order- 


ing elsewhere. Reynolds Nursery Company, 
Winston- Salem, N. N.S. 


iis KUDZU 


~ Kudzu Piants—100 $2, postpaid. Noah Car- 
roll, Westville, Fla. 



































PEAS 


Write us for prices on new crop peas, 
Luther Cobb & 8.3 Culberson, a, C. 


__PECAN TREES 











Cabbage Plants—Early — Flat Dutch and 
Wakefield from best seed, $1 per 1,000; 90c 
10,000 lots. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants postpaid, 300 60c; 500 80c; 
1,000 $1.25. Unpaid, 1,000 $1; 2,000 $1.70; 
5,000 $4. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, b.  & A 

















Cabbage Plants—All ‘leading varieties, by 
express, 1,000 $1; 5,000 80c. Archdale Plant 
Farm. A. J. Luck, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 

esr rostproot Cabbage Plants—300 | 65c; 500 
85 1,000 $1.25 postpaid. Satisfactory plants 
past te ried 4 Tidewater Plant Company, 
Franklin, Va 

Cabbage Sea re varieties. My 
Plants grow to be cabbages. $1 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. John Aldridge, Talla- 


hassee, Florida. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
From pure Long Island seed, 500 50c; 1,200. 
$1. Dealers special prices. Frazier Plant 
Co., Katesville, N, C. 











Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Standard varieties of Paper Shell 
trees. Carefully grown vigorous stock. Prices 
reasonable. Buy direct from our nursery 
and save agents commission. Do not delay 
placing your order. Fugitt Brothers, Blue 
Spring Farm, Route A, Albany, Ga. Refer- 
ence: Citizens First National Bank, Albany, 
Georgia. 





Pecan 





RYE 

rye for sale in carload or 
ton lots. Reference National Bank of Ma- 
nassas. Write for prices to Manassas Feed 
Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, ame dealers and 
seed merchants, Manassas, Va 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND _PLANTS 


Want seeds of all kinds. We buy and sell, 
Gaskins Seed Co., Arcadia, Fla. 





~~ Good “Number 2 
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Saturday, November 25, 1916] 
THE SCHOOL PIG 


Laurel Hill School Pupils Got 25 Sub- 
scribers and Secured a Prize Pig— 
Why Can’t Your School Do As 
Well? 


THOUGHT I would give you an 

account of some of the happenings 
down at our school at Laurel Hill, 
Sampson County. 

Last year we decided that we wish- 
ed to utilized the scraps that were 
left over from lunch. And seeing an 
advertisement that by getting a cer- 
tain number of subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer, we could get a 
pig, we decided that we would under- 
take it, and we were successful. It 
proved to be a fine investment and 
our pig soon began to thrive amaz- 
ingly. 

In order to supplement the scraps 
of biscuit and potato and meat and 
whatnot, we planted small patches of 
cabbage, rye, clover, and so forth for 
our porcine pet. He took very kindly 
to the treatment and in due time de- 
veloped such rotundity of body and 
robustness of squeal that he became 
the pride of our school and, inciden- 
tally, of our community until we sold 
him. With the proceeds we purchased 
furniture for the schoolroom and ad- 
ded quite a little to its comfort and 
convenience. 

The experiment was so successful 
that we have decided to undertake 
the purchase of two pigs this year on 
the same plan, and who knows but 
what we shall have in course of time 
a whole herd of blooded porkers.. 

One of the most delightful by-pro- 
ducts and certainly“one of the most 
profitable features of this adventure 
in swine culture as an annex to high- 
er education was the pleasure and 
assistance which the community de- 
rived from the widespread reading 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

BESSIE DAUGHTRY, Teacher. 

RZ, Clinton; N. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS NOTES 








Midway at State Fair Condemned— 
Important Book to Be Published— 
Federal Farm Loan Asszociaticas 
Forming 


. T. H.” is in error in saying that 

heretofore “South Carolina has 
merely tried to emphasize her su- 
premacy in growing cotton” at the 
State Fair. The 
leaders of her ag- 
ricultural thought 
have all tried to 
show her people 
that the only way 
Ato financial inde- 
pendence is along 
the road of diver- 
sification and the 
fotation of crops 
and stock raising. 
That the lessons have not been thor- 
oughly learned is not due to lack’ of 
intelligent teaching, but has been due 
to lack of marketing arrangements 
and to a financial system that revolv- 
ed around cotton, and from which, in 
spite of all the teaching of the ad- 
vanced farmers, the credit system 
kept the rank and file of farmers 
bound hand and foot. 

kk OK 


A committee of the State Fair has 
just completed a 330-page history of 
the society since 1839 (price $1.50). It 
embraces 15 copies of addresses; 
some in plain pamphlet form that be- 
cause of their rarity sell for $2.50 
each. The committee was authorized 
to have these published in book form. 
This history and these addresses 
show that the State Fair Society for 75 
years has preached diversification by 
some of the greatest men of the 
state, and South Carolina holds the 
world’s records in corn, oats, and 
rice yields per acre. 

es ae 

There was one very objectionable 
feature at the South Carolina State 
Fair, as The Progressive Farmer 
likewise reported from ‘North Caro- 





MR. DABBS 


lina—the midway. It was the most 
numerous assemblage of fakers and 
catch-penny concerns that I ever 
saw. Some few were wholesome 
amusements, but the fair would have 
been better if all had been cut out— 
provided the city of Columbia did not 
fill its cross-streets with them as it 
has. done in the past when the fair 
tried to restrict them. 

* * * 


One meeting was held in Columbia 
during the fair that means much for 
the future agriculture of the state. 
It was the organization of a “State 
Central Farmers’ Union.” The pres- 
ent officers of the State Union were 
accepted by the Central Union, ex- 
cept Col. E. J. Watson, the efficient 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer in 
place of J. Whitner Reid, resigned. 
It is the purpose of the promoters of 
this organization to have a mobile 
body of farmers that can be assem- 
bled quickly to consider important 
market, finance or legislation mat- 
ters from time to time as occasion 
may arise. ° 
a uae 

Federal farm loan associations are 
being rapidly formed all over the 
state. Several new Local Farmers’ 
Unions have been organized and there 
are calls for more. The writer made 
the point before the Federal Farm 
Loan Board that this act requiring 
the codperation of ten or more actual 
farmers to secure its benefits is in 
line with the teachings of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and that at last we will 
have true codperation. If to borrow 
money, then why not to spend it and 
in many other ways where team work 
will prove more effective than each 
man for himself? By Wi 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


BEE: AKS on the Richmond warehouse floors 

for the week ending November 11 
amounted to a quarter of a million pounds, 
which were disposed of at an average of 
nearly $15 per hundred, with a top price of 
$30. Buying was brisk, and representatives 
of the American, Reynolds, Veitor, Vaughan 
and Lightfoot companies competed. The 
texture of the sun-cured crop this season is 
very good, but the weight is light. Ware- 
house men look for heavy receipts this .week, 
as rain has fallen, but they are now advising 
farmers to hold their wrappers until after 
the Christmas holidays for better prices, and 
only sell their low grades, 

Danville Market—Offerings on this market 
feoted up 1,100,000 pounds, and they would 
have been larger, but the Presidential elec- 
tion kept some farmers away. Unfavorable 
weather conditions kept others at home, but 
with this week’s sales it is thought that at 
least 50 per cent of the crop has been dis- 
posed of. Heavy receipts are expected next 
week, There were few inquiries for redried 
tobaccos. Low grade tobaccos are excessive- 
ly high, when we compare present prices 
with those for the past thirty years, 

Blackstone Market—Practically all of the 
tobacco offered on this market was of the 
dark grades. Soles were light owing to dry 
weather. Quotations were about the same as 
for last week, with larger sales looked for 
next week, Lugs, short leaf and wrappers 
were all very active, while long leaf ship- 


ping grades appeared to sell at most reason- | 
able figures in comparison to what lower | 


grades brought. 


Petersburg Markeit—Both light and dark 
tobaccos were very active with prices higher 
than for the week previous. Brights ranged 
from $9 to $45 per hundred, and at an aver- 
age of $17.64 per hundred pounds. Prices for 
dark goods ranged from $8 to $35 per hun- 
dred, with an average of $9.28. 
season for handling, heavy receipts are look- 
ed for next week, 

Farmvilie Market—Very dry weather ap- 
preciably affected the receipts on this mar- 
ket, which only amounted to 81,305 pounds, 
but the prices were rn good, One 
farmer sold a load as follows: 320 pounds of 
lugs at $8.25 per hundred, 253 pounds of 
short leaf at $11 and 130 pounds of long leaf 
at $16. Sales on this market for September 
and October combined, amounted to 791,006 
pounds, and sales for November, to date, 
154,801 pounds, total 945,807 pounds. 


Lynchburg Market—Sales of leaf tobacco 


on this market for the wéek amounted to 
396,200 pounds, with sales for the season 
to date, 2,191,100 pounds, being an increase 


over last season of 1,773.100 pounds, All 
grades were very active, with higher prices 
and a strong demand, 

South Hill Market—Sales on this market 
for the week amounted to 203,050 pounds, at 
an average price of $17.96 per hundred, 
When the quality of the offerings is consid- 
ered, this was really the highest price of the 
season. 

Laurenceville Market—Total 
market amounted to 150,000 pounds, all 
brights. The market was very active, and 
the average price for ail offerings was $19.25 
per hundred, J. M. BELL, 


sales on this 





SHE WON 


It was at the dinner-table and the hostess 
addressed her husband's brother: 

“Do have another piece of pie, William.” 

“Why, really, I've already had two; but 
it’s so good, I believe I will have another.” 

‘‘Ha, ha!—mother’s a winner!’”’ said little 
Frank, excitedly. ‘She said she’d bet you'd 
make a pig of yourself.” 














With a good | 


| free. Board of Trade, 


| bigger profits. 


| District, $5 to $20 acre. 


— ——— —— 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS— 


Collard and lettuce plants, 75c thousand. 
Onion, $1; strawberry, $2. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, x & 


Wanted—Peas, soy and velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, chufas, cotton seed. Mail samples and 
quote price. E. W. Jones, Seedsman, Wood- 
lawn, Va, 


Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper 
and Egg Plants—Early varieties grown on 
our Florida farm. Sold wholesale exclusive- 
ly. H. & R. Ballard, Dept. D, Ashburn, Ga, 











Scuppernong, James and Mish vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 106 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 
ville, N. C. 


No. 1 bright, recleaned Appler and Ban- 
croft seed oats at 75c per bushel, f. o. b., 
Washington, N. C. Yellow Danver and Red 
Weathersfield Onion sets, $2.50 7 bushel, 
BE. P. Carte r & Co., Ww ashington, N. 








Hide Men, Farmers and Butchers—Are you 
getting exact weight for your green hides in 
these days of high prices? If not you are 
losing money. Athens Hide & Rubber Co., 
give best weights on express shipments at 
Athens, Ga. Green hides, 18c, Green salted 
hides, 20%c, 


MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


French Poultry Mustard by aa post. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C 


3uy, | sell, exchange all sorts old time and 
modern firearms, Stephens Van Rensselaer, 
22 East 34th St., New York, 


“For Sale—Crown Green Bone Cutter, $3.50. 
Bush puller, $1.75. Also an = Harp, Ad- 
dress, Box 87, Mocksville, N. 


~~ Crushed | Oyster. Shells for —“Bouiay_—=i00 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Wav erly Mills, B.C. 


Wanted—Old-fashion Grandfather Clock in 
good shape. Give price and particulars in 
first letter. J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, S. C. 


Nicely labeled syrups, fruits, ‘sell quicker at 
Request price list, samples 
lithographed labels. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas. 




















Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 734-8th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton,. D.C. 


Trees—Apples, peaches 15c each. 1. Figs, 
pears, plums, 20c. Mulberries 30c, budded 
pecans 55c. Catalogue free. W. L. Stewart, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—Al1 qual- 
ity. 40 cents per gallon in 36-gallon barrels, 
direct from grower. Cash with order, Cli- 
max, Ga., A. N. Hester. 


Magazines and papers of all kinds at low- 
est prices. Farm, poultry, 
Free catalog describing all club _ offers. 
Franklin Subscription Agency, Franklin, Va. 

Printing—Be up-to-date, have _ business- 
like stationery. We make a specialty of 
printing for stock and poultry raisers. Let 
us quote prices. White Printing Company, 
Courtland, Va. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Small 




















Farms for Sale—W. H. Parrish, 


; Dunn, Da Ce 








"Farm for Sale Cheap—Will trade for 1 mules 
and horses. Ww. dD, 3 McCrenil, Milan, Ga. 





dark 
Prof. Waughtel, 


Forty -acre Farm—Half mile depot, 
loam, clay subsoil. Terms. 
Folkston, Ga. 


75 Eastern "North Carolina . Farms for 
Sale—Write for booklet, Joe <A. Parker, 
Joldsboro, N. cy 


" Bargains in rich Mississippl-Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros., 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


For Sale—In Albemarle County, Va., farm 
of 540 acres with orchard. Farm of 150 acres 
with orchard, Write T. U. Taylor, Austin, 
Texas, 








Let us sub-divide your farm and sell it at 
auction, We can get more for your land 
selling it this way. Carolina Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N, C 


Fine cotton, berry, and tobacco farms for 
sale. Must sell some of them. Prices and 
terms right. A. M. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina. 





Mississippi-Louisiana 
District, $5 to $20 acre. Grow all crops suc- 
cessfully. Stock raisers paradise, Bulletins 
Lid ter The Barbour Realty Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 





Farms — Vicksburg 


Farms—vVicksburg 
Grow all crops suc- 
cessfully. Stock raisers paradise, Bulletin 
free. The Barbour Realty Co,, Vicksburg, 
Miss, 


For Sale—Improved farms at 
figures, suitable for bright tobacco, 
peanuts, grain, grass and stock. 
request. Virginian 
bridge, Va. 


Mississippi, Louisiana 





cotton, 
Catalog on 
Realty Co., Ine., Ken- 
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livestock, etc. | 





very low | 


I’ve bought ‘four hundred acres at depot. | 


Will sell small tracts. Easy terms. 
live men, Can build a town, 
man to run — good trade, 
Rt. 3, Suffolk, Va 


Want 
Also popular 
Geo. Wilson, 











Farms for. Sale—i.000 acres Moore County, 
600 cleared. Bargain proposition. 100 to 
900 acres in a tract, Cumberland County. This 
is excellent land. Tell me your wants, R. 
i. Prince, Raleigh, N. 

Desirable farm, suits tobacco, cotton, corn 
and truck, New painted buildings, cleared 
land under wire fence, Plenty timber, on 
public road. Near town, school and church, 
Fifteen dollars per acre, Easy terms, C, M, 
Reaves, (Owner), Fairmont, N. C. 


For Sale—225 acres on Raleigh-Wake For- 
est road, one of best highways in North Car- 
Olina, Nearly all cleared. Suitable for cot- 
ton and general crops, especially bright to- 
bacco and adapted to _ livestock. Three 
branches and reed marshes suitable winter- 
ing cows. Albert Anderson, Raleigh, N. C. 


3artow is near to center of orange indus- 
try; fertile soil; unusual elevation; excellent 
air and water drainage; ample transporta- 
tion. Own orange grove in Florida high- 
lands and home in Bartow—among 
hospitable people—modern conveniences, fine 
schools, good roads, mild climate. Booklet 
100 City Bldg., Bar- 





tow, Fla. 





5,000 | 


(21) 138) 


For Rent or Sale—Three-horse farm, Three 
miles east of Hazlehurst, Georgia. Address 
J. T. Holmes, Clio, Ala, 


200-acre Farm for Sale—About half clear- 
ed and in good state of cultivation. One 
mile of good school, church and railroad 
station. Good solid land, makes good crops 
every year, in as fine farming section as is in 
county. Will sell at a bargain. Write or 
come to Rex, Roberson Co., N. C. J. J. Beard, 


On Dixie Highway, in the best agricultural 
County in Georgia, a twelve hundred-acre 
plantation, with private railroad facilities, 
river frontage, good residence, tenant houses, 
barns, etc. Suitable for stock raising, dairy- 
ing, or general farming. Convenient to At- 
lanta and Chattanooga markets. Terms, 
Address, Woodley Farm, Kingston, Ga, 


Sale—Your opportunity. 100 acres 
only $1.750. Good farm, near railway town, 
high school, church and Blackstone. 70 acres 
cleared. $500 worth of timber. Buildings 
all good. 6-room cottage, large stable, 2 to- 
bacco barns, pack house, crib, hen house, 
ete., orchard. Must go in 30 days. Write 
for full description, this and other real bar- 
gains. Frederickson & Co., Blackstone, Va. 


Beautiful Dairy and Truck Farm—On good 
easy terms, with all modern improvements, 
Gross sales for October over $200. City wa- 
ter, electric lights on improved street. 16 
head of cows, Holstein bull and every thing 
complete. Owner will sell all or part of this 
little farm, consisting of 10 acres this place 
being well located in the best part of the 
city is very valuable for building lots. For 
further particulars address Box 344, Hick- 
ory, N, C. 




















THE “GIVING SOMETHING” SEASON 


At this season the 
thing” spirit prevails, 

It is more blessed to give than to 
receive and what a pleasure indeed to 
be able to afford the means for making 
our friends and dear ones happy. 


What so appropriate and useful to 
these as a year's subscription for a 
wholesome, valuable publication. 

The sending to friends of good pub- 
lications has become popular and we 
have made early provision to take care 
promptly of every order received. 

The Progressive Farmer 52 times 
within the year wall prove a_ pleasing 
reminder every week of your thought- 
fulness. The best gift is the one that 
gives the greatest service---and lasts 
the longest. 

Our wish is to sread the usefulness 
of The Progressive Farmer among 
farmers of the South aud believing our 
readers will send us a highly desirable 
class of gift subscriptions we have de- 
cided to open our club rates to present 
reader friends. You are invited to 
order The Progressive Farmer one 
year each to be mailed to separate ad- 
dresses supplied by you at the follow- 
lowing special rates: 


“giving some- 


(Your own renewal may be one of either of 
» these clubs) 


For 2 yearly subscriptions send us $1.50 
For 3 yearly subscriptions send us 2.00 
For 5 yearly subscriptions send us 3.00 
For 10 yearly subscriptions sendus 5.00 


We will send a Christmas card in 
appropriate colors to every one whose 
subscription you supply, advising that 
The Progressive Farmer is sent one 
year with your compliments. 

This will be an inexpensive and 
highly satisfactory way to remember 
your friends and dear ones. Should 
any member of your club be a sub- 
scriber, we will extend the subscription 
a year and send the card, altered to suit. 

We usually have a tremendous de- 
mand at Christmas time and in order 
to insure prompt handling we urgently 
request you to send us your club at 
at once. 
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The only method that clears 


your land ready for the plow No Stump too Lar ge 


No Job too Small 





The Kirstin Horse Power Machine 
Gets Any Stump 
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m= lo-day 
Yank Out Those Stumps! ForThi 
A Guaranteed Saving of from 10% to 50% r BS 
est, Cheapest and Best Way—with the Kirstin Method. . 
Thousands of Southern farmers have increased the productive value of 


their land a hundred-fold by clearing the Kirstin way. You do the same. Stop paying taxes 
on worthless stump fields; make them earn money for you—get a 


Ms sae SLUMP 
irstin P alles 


One Man — Horse Power 


There is a machine for every need, from the smallest land clear- 
ing job to the biggest. Every customer is given a Guarantee Bond 


The rich crop pictured above, is growing on what was a tax- 
eating stump field. The owner got it ready for the plow the Quick- 








80 stumps in 100 minutes. Record 
mude by Kirstin Horse Power Puller 
under official test at the Land Clear- 
ing Demonstration of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 




















I have pulled trees that have tap roots taper- 
in down 19 ft. long and laterals 24 ft. I have 
pulled everything I have ever hitched to. 











and will pull anything it tackles, be it a thick, green pine, a deeply 





—R. L. Mainland, Davenport, Fla. 


I cannot praise the Kirstin enough — it does 
all you claim for it. It cost me only from 3 
to 5 cents per stump to clear my land. 

— Fred Hagele, Cynthiana, Ky. 


The Kirstin is perfection—after pulling thou- 
sands of Long Leaf Yellow Pine stumps I am 
sure the Kirstin is the most practical machine 
made. — Calvin McNeil, Hope Mills, N.C. 


that the Kirstin Method of Land Clearing is from 10% to 50% 
cheaper than any other. Every Kirstin Puller is guaranteed 
against breakage for 15 years. Every puller is sent on 10 days’ 
trial, and your money is refunded if our guarantee does not de- 
liver the goods. 

No stump is too big for the Kirstin Horse Power Puller. Its 
mighty strength is irresistible because of its triple power and other 
exclusive Kirstin features. It is designed for heavy Southern work 


imbedded tap root or a field of hundreds of heavy stumps. Its mighty 
strength is irresistible because of its triple power and other exclusive 
Kirstin features. 

One man without horses can pull the biggest stumps, too, with 
the Kirstin One Man Stump Puller. A little push on the handle 
gives tons of pull on the stump. Ths enormous power is devel- 


oped by use of double leverage. It gives an ordinary 17-year-old 
farm boy a giant’s power. 
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“The Gold in Your Stump Land.” Write today. You be the judge, 
read the letters from farmers who have bought Kirstins and are 
glad that they did. Look at the photographs of the immense 
stumps and trees they have pulled; of the houses, barns and 
bridges they have moved. Learn how, after clearing your land, 
yoti can make money by renting your Kirstin to your neighbors, 
Learn about Kirstin Service, forever free to all Kirstin Owners. 
Read the interesting information on all kinds of land cle4ring. Don’t buy a puller 
until you read this book. 


Big Money to those who Order Early 


We offer you a special opportunity to join in our Profit Sharing 
Plan. No canvassing. Just a willingness to show your Kirstin to 
your neighbors. Don’t wait — send the coupon today. Be the first 
to share in this big money making plan. 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
5040 Ludington Street Escanaba, Mich. 
Largest Stump Puller Manufacturers in the World 


The Kirstin One Mian Machine 
Gets Big Stumps, Too 
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A. j. Kirstir 
Company, } 

5040 Ludington 

Street, Escanaba, 





Michigan 


, Send me a Free Copy of 
The Gold in Your Stump 
Land.’? I would like full par- | 
ticulars of: 
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Gas 











The Kirstin Method. 


The 10% to 50% Saving 
Over Al! Other Land 
Clearing Methods. 


The Money Back Bond. 
The 15 Year Guarantee. 
The Profit Sharing Plan. 


My Name Is... 


The sending of this coupon does not obligate you in any way. 





